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NEXT WEEK will begin a series of detective stories by the well-known 
writer FRANK DANBY. They are called TALES FROM THE CORONER’S 
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World, and What They Think of Us. 
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Life Is Short 
m EJECTED OF MEN”, by Howard Pyle, 


happened to be part of our casual reading 
the other day. It has far more in it than most 
novels of the period. It was published only 
eleven years ago, and yet it is already out of 
print. Heu fugaces. Man wants but little here 
below nor wants that little long! 


Mr. Ford and Colorado 


HE underlying evil in Colorado is that the 
mine operators insist on keeping the stand- 
ards of labor as low as possible. Henry Ford, 
after raising the salaries of his employees, in- 
sisted that this increase in salary should result in 
better standards of living. This difference meas- 
ures all the difference between enlightened prog- 
ress and standpat reluctance to move. 


The Correct Analogy 


E spoke last week of Mr. Rockefeller’s 

argument that he trusted his subordi- 
nates in Colorado just as he trusted Abraham 
Flexner in vice investigation. If Mr. Rocke- 
feller should send John R. Commons, or a 
commission headed by John R. Commons, to 
report to him on the conditions in Colorado and 
on the just way to meet them, he would be pro- 
ceeding as he did proceed when he chose Mr. 
Flexner to report on the facts of prostitution and 
the best remedies. 


Pearson’s 


O few periodicals are at once free and engaged 

in public controversy that Pearson’s interests 

us especially. Perhaps we are squeamish, but 
we do wish people on our side would trust more in 
fairness. Reactionaries exaggerate and suppress: 
would that liberals did not! It is worse, no 
doubt, to shade the truth because money barks 
in the background, but it is scarcely ideal to 
shade it in order to make an effective scare. An 
interesting article on “How Business Controls 
News” would be even more convincing if some 
| of us insiders did not know that not all the news- 
papers and newspaper men mentioned failed 
exclusively because of their virtues. It is harder 
to succeed in journalism, of course, if you are 
aggressively honest, because a large part of the 
advertisers then stay out as long as they can 
afford to, instead of coming in as soon as they 
can afford to; but it is by no means impossible. 
If Harper’s WEEKLY, for example, does not 
turn out to be successful under its present man- 





agement, it will be because the present man- 
agement lacks sufficient brains. 


For Instance 


EARSON’S publishes an article stating that 
President Wilson’s Administration is a failure 
because he has not made anybody prosperous. 

“Mr. Wilson, if he had the desire to do so, 
could end poverty and unemployment, without hurt- 
ing anybody except the grafters who are now 
hurting us.”” How, do you ask? Oh, this way: 
Have a minimum wage, corrected every three 
months to fit the cost of living. Too high for the 
less efficient? Let the government employ them! 
Wow! 

Seriously, this Pearson experiment is some- 
thing we have much at heart. There is no peri- 
odical (except HARPER’s WEEKLY) in the suc- 
cess of which our interest is so strong. It comes 
hard, therefore, to think that, in order to make 
radicalism popular, it must say editorially 
things like this: 

“The definite alliance between the Wilson 
Administration and the railroad interests has 
been clearly dragged out into the light.” 

** Wilson reversed himself on the Panama Canal 
Tolls proposition and thus—did that which the 
railroads asked him to do.” 

Is it really necessary to lie for the glory of God? 


Daring 


INCE the trouble with Mexico began, there 

has been much occasion to reflect on such 
large topics as daring, caution, and responsibili- 
ity. Our old friend Machiavelli gets into the 
subject thus: 

“It is better to be impetuous than cautious. 
Fortune is a woman who is to be kept under, 
must be beaten and roughly handled . . . and 
always, like woman, she favors the young, be- 
cause they are less scrupulous and fiercer, and 
command her with greater audacity.” 

Machiavelli lived in a time when fortune de- 
pended largely on the stilletto. Italian ethics, 
for all the genius of the day, were nevertheless 
not unlike the ethics of South America or 
Mexico. Washington was cautious at twenty- 
one and daring at sixty. At any age, he used 
caution and courage with equal ease. So did 
Lincoln. Of the responsible leader today, we 
should not quote Machiavelli so much as the four 
gates of Thebes. As the traveler approached the 
city, he read on the first gate: “Be bold;” on 
the others, in succession, he read: 


“Be bold.” “Be bold.” “Be not too bold.” 
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The Greeks and Eleanora 


HE Greeks in the United States are not in- 
creasing their popularity by their energetic 
attacks on the Queen of Bulgaria. If they have 
any leaders who are able to influence them, these 
leaders would do their job better if they should 
put a stop to the unfair and bitter propaganda 
now going on. 


Is Art Worth While? 
J pe Day Book, in Chicago, is the most sig- 


nificant experiment now going on in journal- 
ism, not excepting the magazine experiment 
illustrated by Harprr’s WEEKLY. If it suc- 
ceeds, it is likely to be the beginning of a revolu- 
tion. Anything addressed to us by the editor 
of so brilliant an effort must affect us. Our 
convictions, nevertheless, are our convictions, 
and when Mr. Cochran jeers at art we dissent. 
The danger of a cultivated publication is that it 
will become in economics and politics a tool of the 
moneyed class. The danger of a publication 
which represents the many is that it will yell in 
order to be heard, and in its yelling be unjust 
to essential truths. We agree with Mr. Cochran 
that right thinking on public affairs is more 
important than taste, but we should like to urge 
his consideration of the thought that the two 
things are not separable. Jefferson cared much 
for the finer shadings of human expression, and 
so did Lincoln and so does Wilson, and so gener- 
ally do those men whose leadership in the dem- 
ocratic movement is most fertile and most safe. 
Harper’s WEEKLY will sacrifice the artistic in 
form to the essential in substance whenever a 
choice is inevitable, but form and substance are 
so related that the best in one cannot be ob- 
tained without being wedded to the best in 
the other. 


Travel in America 


HE fairs next year in San Francisco and San 
Diego may or may not help the State of Cal- 


ifornia, but they will do much for those Eastern- 


ers whom they induce to take a journey that 
shows them under one flag a country of such 
variety as is usually found only in several nations. 
One seems almost to be in France, in the Sahara, 
in Italy, in the Alps; and this is to say nothing 
of trips to such wonder spots as the Grand 
Cafion and the Yosemite; nothing of Indian vil- 
lages, the picturesque cosmopolitanism of San 
Francisco, the glorious river so easily ascended 
from Portland, the hills and the rapid-fire activi- 
ties of Seattle, and the innumerable details that 
surprise and stimulate, nourish and delight. 


Brace Up, Ladies 


ND, by the way, any woman who goes to San 
Francisco can no longer pretend that the 
difficulties of female dress are in any way neces- 
sary. There is no contradiction between activ- 
ity, comfort, and beauty. The women who deco- 
rate the streets of Chinatown are not only on an 


| equality with the men in simplicity and ease, but 


in attractiveness of attire they have their occi- 
dental sisters beaten a mile. This does not keep 





them from assuming somewhat gaudier raiments 
in their festive moments, but they can never look 
more alluring in their gladdest plumage than they 
do in the cheap and comfortable garments of 
the working day. 


Keeping Young 


NE of the most distinguished men in Amer- 

ica was asked to write the history of his 

state. He was more than seventy-five years old. 

His answer was, that he would not care to under- 

take that work, as he was but little interested 
in anything that was in the past. 


Independence in Judges 


HE investigation, by a congressional com- 

mittee, of the conduct of District Judge 
Alston G. Dayton of West Virginia, brings to the 
front an interesting question of what justifies 
the impeachment of a judge. It is admitted that 
a judge may be impeached for improprieties that 
come short of dishonesty. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that it would be outrageous to impeach 
him merely for unpopular opinions. Congress 
did much to meet the difficulties of the situation 
when it passed a law that one party to an action 
could arrange for the substitution of another 
judge on a mere statement of belief that he 
was biased, with reasons therefor. It is clear 
that in the Dayton case a great deal will 
have to be proved in order to justify the 
proceedings. 


A Mixed-up Situation 


UESSING ahead in politics is always a 

hazardous occupation, especially where a 
situation is as mixed as it now is in New York 
State. Allowing for this uncertainty, however, 
it may be said that Mr. Whitman at present has 
decidedly the best chance of being the next gov- 
ernor. Among the demoralized Democrats it 
looks as if the Tammany wing, led by Murphy, 
Hearst, O'Gorman, Glynn, Norman E. Mack, 
and similar statesmen would dominate. The 
Democrats have also acquired ill will by their 
snap constitutional convention, with the im- 
mense cost involved. If the Democratic ticket 
is obviously a Tammany ticket it can be de- 
feated by any yellow dog Republican ticket, let 
alone a ticket headed by so popular a man as 
Mr. Whitman. Unless Mr. Roosevelt runs, the 
Progressive nominations will not affect this sit- 
uation seriously. Ex-Governor Sulzer wishes 
to run alone, and may do so. If he does, he will 
draw much more from the Democrats than from 
the Republicans. The only chance to change this 
situation materially is for Mr. Roosevek to run, 
or for the Democrats of the type who represent 
the national administration and the New York 
City administration to beat Tammany for the 
nominations. Just now such a victory looks 
improbable. 


The New York Election 
. properly have no more to do 


with national affairs than have mayors. 
Neither have lieutenant governors, secretaries 
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of state, state treasurers, and so on. 
lutely ridiculous that there should be no citizens’ 
organization to govern the election in New York 
State next fall as the Committee of 107 selected 
the ticket in New York City last fall. The sena- 
torship, we admit, offers a difficulty, as it is prop- 
erly national, and ought not to be filled at the 
same election. The Republican candidates so 
| far for the governorship are Whitman and 

Hedges. The Democrats of the Murphy type 
hope to nominate Glynn, the Progressives as a 
body hope Roosevelt will run, but as Perkins is 
against it, he probably will not, as Perkins is in 


It is abso- | 








Which? 


S woman more interesting than man, or the 
reverse? Man varies more. He has more 
genius in exceptional individuals, and less of 
genius-like insight in the average person. He 
competes; woman endures. He builds exter- 
nally, she at home. He fights; she preserves. 


| Our worthless opinion is that men are more in- 
teresting than women, but that woman is more | 


| the habit of having his way. Root will change his | 


mind and run again if the demoralization of the 
Democratic party in New York by Hearst and 
Murphy makes him think he can be elected. 
Hearst is playing every card to get himself to the 
Senate. If the politicians are let alone, what- 
ever is done in regard to these two conspicuous 
offices, most of the other places will be given to 
henchmen who are either rubber stamps or 
crooks, and often both. 


Mayor Mitchel and Suffrage 


T happened that when the Mayor of New 
York made his now famous remarks on 

woman suffrage, the writer of this paragraph 
was on the Pacific Coast, and, therefore, saw 
only slight references to it. He came back to 
New York intending to protest to the Mayor 
about the first political mistake made by him since 
he took office on January first. Looking up the 
verbatim account of his speech, however, we 
find, instead of an error by the Mayor, an obvious 
failure in tactics by Mrs. Blatch. American 
readers are very careless, and are guided mainly 
by headlines. Mrs. Blatch, haying scolded the 
Mayor for what he said, produced a headline 
feature for the next day’s papers, and her opinion 
that he had expressed his opposition to suffrage 
was accepted as the news, and doubtless the 
whole country now thinks Mr. Mitchel is among 
the antis. What Mr. Mitchel did say is perfectly 
clear. He said he was glad to welcome such a 
representative body; that women in American 
states would get the suffrage as soon as they 
worked up a sufficient body of opinion among 
themselves; that men are always ready to regis- 
ter women’s wishes; that New York has not yet 
taken such a step; but that he saw in that con- 
dition no reason for holding back the time when 
they should take an important part in public 
affairs; that, when he appointed Catherine 
Davis Commissioner of Correction, it had 
seemed like a very radical step, but that now, 
only a few weeks later, it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world; that, therefore, 
women would not suffer materially for lack of 
suffrage. Whether he thinks things will be 
a little better or not after they get it, he did 
not say. 

Mrs. Blatch would surely have shown more 
effective statesmanship if, instead of becoming 
angry, she had said she was glad the Mayor had 
acted progressively about women and hoped that 
in 1915, or whenever he might express his choice 
on the question of suffrage itself, he would not 
only favor it but more fully realize the degree of 
its importance. 


interesting than man. 


Marysville and Wheatland 


ARYSVILLE, California, believes itself to 

have been wronged in our issue of April 
4. The case which Mrs. Gillmore described 
was tried in Marysville, and the point of the 
article was Mrs. Gillmore’s opinion that the 
trial resulted in a miscarriage of justice. She 
called the article “The Marysville Case”, and 
the purpose in changing the title to “The 


| Marysville Strike” was to enable the reading 
| public to know at a glance what the article 


| was about. 


In the interest of strict accuracy, 


| we are glad to make the statement that the 


actual strike occurred in the neighboring village 
of Wheatland. 


Griffith’s Opinions 


N the series now running in Outing, Clark Grif- 
fith says many interesting things about base- 
ball. He will naturally find it difficult to make 
any of the later articles equal the first, in which 
he summarized his opinions of the players whom 
he has seen from his early playing days to now. 
He thinks Comisky the greatest first baseman. 
Probably he is from the point of view of his- 


| torical development. He added most ideas about 


| how to cover that position. 


But in an absolute 
sense no first baseman could be put at the top 
who was not a better batter than Comisky, 
trustworthy as he was. He was something like 


| Barry of the Athletics in coming through with a 


_ hit when it was needed, and -he was a powerful 


field captain. Why do people who manufacture 


| all-time nines never discuss Glasscock or Dun- 


lap, of the four-times champion Browns? 


Fred 


| Pfeffer deserves all that Griffith says of him, 





except that he has “never seen a better second 
baseman.” As a fielder and thinker, he was in 
the same class with Collins and Evers, but as a 
batter he did not even compete with Collins and 
Lajoie. Griffith is probably right in saying that 
even Lange and Keeler did not equal Speaker 
and Cobb. No one can dispute the superior- 
ity of the American to the National in out- 
fielders, or the kingship of Speaker in fielding. A 
remarkably acute observation of “the old fox” 
is that those who have to work hardest, the pitch- 
ers and catchers, seem to last longest. He shook 
our former opinion a little as to who is the great- 
est catcher of all time. He admits that nobody 
ever threw like Archer, but he does not mention 
his formidableness as a pinch batter. He does 
not discuss Mike Kelly at all. Nevertheless, he 
makes a strong case for Buck Ewing, putting him 
second only to Archer as a catcher pure and sim- 
ple, and far ahead of him as an all-around ball 
player. 

















Just Out of Jail 


McCORMICK 


By MEDILL 


HERE still is comedy in Vera Cruz. When I 
arrived here I suddenly stepped out of the 
seventeenth into the twentieth century. During 

the last five days I have been twice arrested and once 
searched as a spy. Saturday I went on a visit to an im- 
portant official, in a building where an acquaintance of 
mine was held prisoner. Although he saw me as I 
passed by his door he dared not speak to me lest I, too, 
be placed under arrest and held incommunicado. 

Two days ago, I heard decent, sober, sensible men, 
English and American, justify the assassination of Madero 
as a matter of public policy. I heard the story of the tor- 
ture of Senator Dominguez told as a matter of course. 
No explanation was ever offered for the Dominguez mur- 
der; perhaps it was considered unnecessary; he attacked 
Huerta on the floor of the Senate and disappeared. The 
man who told me of the execution of Private Parks was not 
horrified. He regarded it as a low trick. We who have 
just come here already have become so accustomed to 
the seventeenth century that I told, and General Fun- 
ston heard, the barbarous story of Private Parks’ cold- 
blooded murder almost as if it were a mere incident of 
aggravated disorder. Mexicans hold that a state of war 
exists between the two countries and that at the present 
an armistice is agreed to at the instance of the interme- 
diary powers, yet there are five hundred Americans in 
Mexico City. Like the peasants who live about the foot 
of Vesuvius they refuse to take warning. 

The air of Mexico City is horrid with menace and sus- 
picion. Flags of all nations are hung from windows to pro- 
tect the buildings from anti-gringista mobs. Every auto- 
mobile carries the national colors of its owner, unless he be 
an American, so the city has a look of wry mirth, of deathly 
gaiety like that of a bad old lady who goes about with a 
painted face and sporting her finery although she has 
some incurable disease. Men talk of serious matters in 


whispers; bank presidents carefully close doors before 
talking to their visitors, and suddenly and fantastically 
jump up from their desks and pull the doors open to see 
if the General’s eavesdroppers are about. They are afraid 
not only to mention the names of conspicuous men aloud 





re 


* # 


Company I, Fourth Infantry, on outpost duty in intrenchments, about fifteen miles from Vera Cruz 


but even to name places of strategic importance. I had 
occasion to mention Monterey, and the Mexican to whom 
I was talking grabbed my arm and sucked “ssh” through 
his teeth. Before I left for the capital I thought that the 
Niagara conference might find a solution of the Mexican 
problem. I hoped so. In Mexico City I talked to 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Americans, a German or two 
and some Mexicans. Perhaps I am too newly returned 
to be without prejudice but I find myself sharing their 
pessimism. 

Trade is at a standstill. No freight is moving on the 
railroads and oil fuel is becoming so scarce that the num- 
ber of passenger trains has been radically reduced. Con- 
trol of the Mexican railway has been taken by the govern- 
ment from its English owners. People fear a sacking of 
the city by the victorious Villa forces or its looting. by 
the mob if Gen. Huerta is killed or overthrown by a local 
revolution. The Constitutionalist junta in Mexico City 
and the old Maderistas are getting bold, though some of 
them are made to disappear mysteriously from time to 
time. Then, too, there is fear that the people, mostly 
Indians, will rise against all foreigners. 


DO not like to give too much space to our own ex- 

periences, but I must relate them in so far as they illus- 
trate conditions and the attitude of the Huertistas. One 
morning Richard Harding Davis, Frederick Palmer and 
I left Vera Cruz by train for the gap in the railway where 
the Mexicans cut the track April 22. It is not surprising 
that we were stopped. It is surprising that two of us got 
to Mexico City and back again with so little delay. 

Palmer has the appearance of an American man of 
letters. Davis says the farther we advanced into the 
interior the more I looked like a shaven Uncle Sam. 
Davis himself looked to me like a mixture of John Drew 
and Theodore Roosevelt shaken well before using. He 
and I, anyway, seemed selected for defeat. Adam 
Weimar, a German-American employed by the Banco 
National, who started with us from Vera Cruz, did what 
he could to help us. Davis had letters from the 
Brazilian consul to his minister in Mexico City. I hada 
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personal letter from the French consul iutro- 
ducing Davis and me to Gen. Maas, while in 
addition I had a certificate which showed that I 
represented a great English newspaper. Our 
credentials were not much, but enough, but 
Palmer had only a visiting card. 

From the gap we rode by rail to Paso el Macho, 
where we stopped for luncheon. It was very 
hot and the platform was packed with waiting 
Mexican refugees from Vera Cruz. Suddenly I 
saw Davis going through the crowd with a shabby 
little officer at his elbow. As I started to his 
rescue another officer, still shabbier, tapped me on 
the arm and invited me to follow him. I did. As 
the guard closed around us we turned to welcome 
Palmer’s solemn accession to our ranks. 

Off to the jail we marched, little sandaled soldiers shuf- 
fling along on either side. They drove a crowd of men 
and women out of the jail court into the jail and asked 
us for our papers. They read the papers and then offered 
a chair first to Palmer, not to sit on, but to facilitate the 
removal of his boots to see if his socks contained dis- 
patches. They searched us, but I politely refused to 
give up my letter to Gen. Maas, which saved us. I un- 
limbered my Spanish. They put us in a nice cell and 
sent for another officer. 


EANWHILE a lieutenant who looked like a door- 
keeper in a “movie” show put a sentinel over each of 
us and ostentatiously loaded his gun. Davis said some- 
thing by way of condolence. “Silencio!”’ said his sentinel. 
So we sat, cross, hot and mum—above all, mum. 
Presently came a lieutenant who could speak French. I 
unlimbered that language, too, and out we were sent 
without a guard. Gen. Maas was very civil. He did 
not ask Davis or me about our nationality, but Palmer’s 
visiting card would not do. He had to go back to Vera 
Cruz. 

A drunken brakeman said he was death on Americans, 
but if we were English we could give him a few centavos 
for beer. At Orizaba we spent a comfortable night in 
a hotel kept by a Frenchman. The next day we left for 
Mexico City. It was not until we were leaving the railroad 
station for our hotel in the capital that anything befell us. 
Then a young man with the manners of a hotel runner 
stopped us. We discovered that he was a detective. 

Accompanied by this man and half a dozen of his 
colleagues, we went to the office of the inspector of po- 
lice. With us went E. T. Oakley, resident correspond- 
ent of the London Times, to see us through. There we 
found Walter Whiffen. Sutton also was there. Oakley 
vouched for us and presently we were taken to the Bra- 
zilian legation and, after an hour’s parley, were released 
upon our agreement to leave the city within twenty-four 
hours and to send no news by mail or cable during our 
stay there. 

Gen. Funston will not permit any more Americans to 
leave VeraCruz for Mexico City. After the arrest of the 
members of our party it was feared here that we should 
never get back. 

Everywhere I asked two questions: If Huerta 
can be induced to withdraw, and, if the Car- 
ranzistas will agree to a compromise government, are 
there within the country elements out of which a fairly 
representative government can be constituted? The 
sum of the answers was that there remained in the coun- 
try the elements necessary for the creation of such a 
government provided that the A B C powers will give to 
the United States their moral authorization to intervene 
by force of arms to enforce compromise and to support 
the new government in the event of new revolutionary 
outbreaks. If there be no threat of intervention and no 
promise of military support there will be no compromise 
and no stable government. I asked also if a presidential 
autocrat were still necessary to Mexico. All but one of 
the gentlemen with whom I talked said “No”; always 
provided the United States will take the same attitude 





toward Mexican revolutionary disorders | 
that it does toward such disorders in | 
Cuba. But although not afew thought 
that Huerta might be overthrown by 
a revolution in the city, or might be 
assassinated, scarcely any thought 

he would resign. His resignation, 
according to the Mexican point 
of view, would mean that he 
would be killed by his friends, 
and properly so, because his 
resignation would involve their 
financial and political destruc- 
tion. No one believes 
that Villa will agree to 
compromise. 

The military prob- 
lem which presents 
itself to the expe- 
ditionary force in Vera 
Cruz has received 
little attention in the 
mass of correspon- 
dence sent from here. 
I am afraid to esti- 
mate the number of 
men who might force 
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their way through 

to Mexico City. 

An army of not 

less than 40,000 

ought to be avail- 

able for the cam- # = . a 
paign, for any- Raising the Stars and Stripes at 
where from 30,000 Vera Cruz 


to 60,000 might be 

needed to guard the line of communication be- 
tween Mexico City and the base. At Vera Cruz 
the army of advance itself ought to number 25,000 
men in order that we might save lives rather than 
make paladins of our soldiers. I venture the opinion 
that the advance on the capital will be along the 
northerly route that follows the line of the nar- 
row gauge, interoceanic railway. The War De- 
partment should be ready to send to General Funs- 
ton immediately the ten troops of the Sixth Cavy- 
alry and the battalion of the Fourth Artillery which 
remain in the United States, as well as the Porto 
Rican Regiment because of its peculiar qualifications 
for a campaign in a Spanish-speaking country. It 
will be necessary to secure a large quantity of nar- 
row gauge rolling stock, for after the enemy is 
driven across the river toward Jalapa the army can 
only advance as far as its supplies, including water 
in tank cars, can be brought forward by rail. Mexico 
City might be captured within a short time after 
the opening of the campaign, but it would be silly 
to try to forecast the period necessary for the occu- 
pation of the country south of the Constitutionalist ter- 
ritory. Nobody knows what the attitude of the Mexican 
people would be. 





Penrose and Foraker 


ITH Penrose the Republican 
\ \ nominee in Pennsylvania, and 
Foraker endorsed in Ohio, it 
begins to look as though the Reactionaries 
were in full control again. The secession 
of the Progressives to form a party of their 
own rendered this inevitable. But what 
a revamping of the old muckraking litera- 
ture there will be if Foraker is nominated! 
A new edition of the famous Archbold 
letters will probably be published and 
Foraker will again explain how absolutely 
compatible with senatorial integrity it is 
for a Senator to receive Standard Oil fees 
for legal services rendered, while Penrose 
will insist that the contribution he re- 
ceived was for campaign purposes, pure 
and simple, or impure and complex, as the 
case may be. It is scarcely conceivable 
that a plurality of the voters in either 
state will succeed in sending these men 
back to the Senate. We could wish that 
Foraker’s reéntry into the political arena 
would tempt Newton Baker, of Cleveland, 
into the contest. 


Able to Interrupt 
ENATOR WEST, of Georgia, seems 


determined to contradict a recent 

editorial in Harprr’s to the effect that 
he would be as effective a Senator as 
Stephenson, of Wisconsin. West has 
become the grandest little interrogator 
in the Senate. His very attitude at his 
desk is that of being on the point of 
raising a question—an interrogation point 
as it were. But the Senate still has a 
way of hazing its freshmen; and the 
impatience of some of the Senators 
at his interruptions indicates a time 
in the near future when the Senator 
will wish he had emulated Stephenson’s 
policy of reticence, which sometimes 
conceals what speech disastrously be- 
trays. For example, Senator Bryan 
gave Senator West a gentle hint the 
other day: 

Mr. West: Mr. President 

The Vice-President: Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. West: Is a national indebtedness tax- 
able, I ask the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. Burton: Mr. President 

The Vice-President: Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. Bryan: I do. 








Commissioner Claxton 


UR versatile Chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Education continues to 
entertain the country with endorsing a 
new fad every thirty days or so. Now it 
is the solution of the child labor problem 
by establishing school gardens in which the 
children can make up their lost wages by 
raising vegetables for the family. Now it 
is the abolition of the summer vacation for 
teachers and pupils, the vacation being 
considered so much time lost from study. 
The latest is the “six and six” plan, by 
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which school pupils may have six years 
in the graded schools and six in the high 
schools, instead of eight in the graded and 


four in the high schools. Mr. Claxton is 
what he would call an “educator,” which 
is a personage as different from a teacher 
as a journalist is from a newspaper man. 
Educators should be tolerated but not en- 
couraged. 


The Federal Reserve Board 


HE President delayed a final choice 

of the members of the Reserve Board 
to good purpose, considering the quality of 
the men finally selected. The appointment 
of Paul M. Warburg, of the Banking 
House of Kuhn, Loeb and Company, is 
peculiarly acceptable to the banking fra- 
ternity, as he is known to have wide and 
varied practical experience, as well as 
being a thorough student of finance. He 
was the real author of the Aldrich cur- 
rency bill with its plan for a central 
bank, but his criticism of the new sys- 
tem, while fearless, has been in themain 
favorable. He is one of the younger 
group of New York business men who are 
interested in all humane and social re- 
forms, as his membership on various 
boards and committees indicates. 

Mr. W. G. P. Harding, of Birming- 
ham, is one of the best bankers in 
the South, president of one of the 
largest and most successful banks in 
that region, while Dr. Adolph Caspar 
Miller is the academic economist of 
the group, having been professor of 
political economy and finance at 
Harvard, Cornell, the University of 
Chicago and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Latterly he has been assistant 
to Secretary Lane of the Interior De- 
partment. He and Harding are Dem- 
ocrats. So the board will be bi-partisan. 
Secretary McAdoo and Comptroller 
Williams are the ex-officio members of 
the Board. 


Unlocking the Water Power 


HE House Committee on Interstate 

Commerce recently reported favor- 
ably the amendments to the General 
Dam Act offered by Chairman Adam- 
son and prepared by the committee in 
collaboration with Secretary Garrison. 
The Secretary of War is given large ad- 
ministrative powers in this bill, such as 
the correcting of unjust or discriminatory 
rates when electrical power is conveyed 
across state lines, and the regulation of 
rates within the states, unless adequate 
regulation has been provided by the 
states themselves. No franchise is 
granted for a period of more than fifty 
years, at the end of which time the prop- 
erty may be taken over by the govern- 
ment upon the basis of compensation for 
the physical value. No unlawful combi- 
nation is allowed to construct or main- 
tain electrical works on navigable streams. 


The bill has been given the right of way 
in Congress and its enactment will lead 
to the completion of many water-power 
projects and to the canalization of many 
streams not now navigable. Under the 
old law, but three of a hundred projects 
authorized have been carried out, and 
there has been unceasing controversy be- 
tween the advocates of state as against 
national control. It is believed that the 
whole dam business will be put upon a 
commercially profitable basis and thus 
be the occasion of less strife and 
profanity. 


The Railroads and the People 


i berg resolution of Congressman Levy 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission furnish the House with facts 
showing how often the commission had 
refused to order an increase of rates, even 
when the shippers requested it, was an- 
other palpable attempt to influence the 
commission in behalf of the five per cent. 
increase now being considered. In his 
report from the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce accompanying the 
recommendation that the resolution lie 
on the table, Chairman Adamson sug- 
gested the impropriety of thus attempting 
to prejudice the judgment of a quasi- 
judicial body, but seized the opportunity 
of giving a hint to the railroads them- 
selves, namely, that if they would remedy 
the intolerable conditions of discrimina- 
tion in favor of some localities and against 
others, in every state of the Union, and 
in every congressional district, they 
would find more favor with the people and 
with their representatives in Congress 
when they came asking benefits. 


A Negro Judge 


gem terms of several of the municipal 
judges of the District of Columbia 
have recently expired, and there was uni- 
versal consent among the lawyers that 
Judge Robert M. Terrell, a negro, was the 
best member of the court. Accordingly 
he was the only one whose reappointment 
was recommended to the President by 
the Attorney General, and his name was 
sent in to the Senate. Judge Terrell is 
a Harvard graduate and a good lawyer. 
The colored population of the District is 
about one-third of the whole, and under 
the circumstances it seems only fair and 
just that this appointment of the Presi- 
dent should be confirmed. The chief 
opponent is Senator Vardaman, of Miss- 
issippi, who made his reputation as an 
anti-negro agitator, and an advocate of 
the repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
in his race for the Senate. It is pos- 
sible that Senator Vardaman’s atti- 
tude on the tolls question in opposition 
to the President is somewhat colored 
by his stand against the appointment 
of any negro to office during this Ad- 
ministration. 




















Main Hall— University of Wisconsin 


ISCONSIN, which first put into 
actual government what the 
country now knows as the pro- 

gressive movement, faces today an im- 
minent prospect of coming under reaction- 
ary control. 

The plea upon which reaction hopes 
to win is high-cost-of-progressive-living 
taxes. 

The reason why it may realize its 
hopes is the tripartite division of the 
progressive forces—La Follette Repub- 
licans, McGovern Republicans and Pro- 
gressive Democrats. 

There is a sound answer to the high 
tax outcry. There is a fundamentally 
progressive, if temporarily rebellious, 
community waiting to receive it. But for 
the first time the work of personifying and 
carrying the message is squarely blocked 
by partisan and personal jealousies. 

Wisconsin stands before the country 
as the original experimenter in the new 
tendencies in government, which through 
strange shifts and confused battles have 
culminated in the election to the presi- 
dency of Woodrow Wilson. It is pre- 
eminently the progressive state. It 
should become even more eminent as the 
country discovers its fundamental idea of 
educating the democracy before expecting 
it to handle the newer problems of self- 
government. ‘“‘Government of, for, and 
by the people through experts taken from, 
trained by, and devoted to the people”’ is 
a definition of ““The Wisconsin idea.” 

Reaction in Wisconsin would unques- 
tionably be taken nationally as a sign 
that the tide had turned; that “new- 
fangled notions”’ had reached their high 
mark, that the mid-McKinley standpatter 
was again to come into his own. The 





Wisconsin Faces Reaction 


By JULIAN MASON 


Francis E. McGovern, 
Governor of Wisconsin 


forward-minded men in Wisconsin 
carry a national as well as a state 
responsibility. 

Last year the state tax total was $2,- 
566,711. This year it is $7,655,318. 
The farmers, who have been the backbone 
of the La Follette movement, are angry 
and unwilling to listen to explanations. 

Nevertheless, the explanations are 
there. The larger reasons for the in- 
crease have no relation to the expense of 
the Wisconsin idea. Some $1,500,000 of 
the $7,655,318 is due to an unwise but 
honestly meant remission of $2,000,000 in 
the state tax of the previous year. This 
actually accounts for a difference of 
$3,500,000 between the two fiscal years. 
Another $1,500,000 goes into an unex- 
pectedly large appropriation for good 
roads under a law which binds the state 
and the counties to match dollar for dollar 
all money raised by towns for highway 
improvement. And half a million goes 









Charles Richard Van Hise, 
President, University of Wisconsin 


into construction bills of the splendid new 
state capitol, for Wisconsin issues no 
bonds, but pays as she goes. 

There is this specific answer to the 
assertion that high taxes this year are 
due to progressive government. There 
is even a better answer to the general 
charge. 

Mr. T. C. Adams, professor in the 
university and member of the tax com- 
mission, has given facts and _ figures 
that seem to the impartial mind to answer 
the tory attack all down the line. He 
shows that of every $100 in taxes paid 
by the individual but 54 cents goes to 
support the commissions. Abolish all 
commissions and instead of $100 the 
taxpayer would pay just $99.46. 

Professor Adams demonstrates in tab- 
ular figures that Wisconsin’s advance in 
9 
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current expenditures during the pro- 
gressive era has been less rapid than the 
average of twenty states from Maine to 
California. 


S to the university, President Charles 

R. Van Hise furnishes in cool state- 
ment of fact the ammunition wherewith 
a united army might carry the war into 
the enemy’s country. He tells the millions 
of dollars which the institution has added 
to the material wealth of Wisconsin, while 
challenging the state to say that its work 
in character- and mind-building does not 
stand unquestioned and unquestionable. 

The profits made by the university for 
the people are imposing when attempt 
is made to estimate them in money. In 
twenty years Wisconsin dairy products 
have increased from $21,000,000 to $80,- 
000,000. Five out of the seven dairy 
tests, including the famous Babcock fat 
test, must be credited in whole or in part 
to the university. 

Wisconsin No. 7 corn, developed at 
the university, yields an average of 
twelve bushels more per acre than other 
varieties. The select Oderbriicker 
barley yields almost five bushels more 
per acre. Swedish select oats were 
made to father a seed that produces 
nine bushels more per acre than com- 
mon varieties. 

A few years ago twenty per cent of 
the oat crop was lost by smut. The 
university found a way to reduce this 
loss to one half of one per cent, a 
yearly saving of $4,500,000. 

And with all this the university is not 
only educating 6,000 students, but is 
carrying on the extension work which 
in the past year brought much of this 
new practical knowledge to an audience 
of 150,000 men and women. 

The university is certainly the ulti- 
mate objective of the assault of the 
tories, but they are coupling with it the 
two other things that make the Wiscon- 
sin idea possible—the commissions and 
the civil service. The railroad, indus- 
trial, tax and other commissions, with 
their combination of administrative 
and judicial functions, are “expert gov- 
ernment” in action. The university 
furnishes for the commissions their experts. 
The Civil Service assures those experts a 
steady career. Break one link and this 
laboriously wrought chain is destroyed. 


| ager link is threatened in the 
general assault by the tories. (They 
call them “‘tories’” in Wisconsin now; 
**Stalwarts”’ contained too favorable an 
implication.) They have been fanning 
the flames of discontent for months with 
systematic care and at a running cost 
that has created the indefinite suspicion 
that the sinews of war must come from 
large tory interests outside the state. 
They have organized a “Home Rule” 
league, for instance, fostering under this 
ever-catchy label the entirely human 
inclination to revolt against the substi- 
tution of fair tax assessment by the state 
for the partial assessments of local officers. 
They have spread their gospel through the 
tory newspapers which, curiously enough, 
predominate in this progressive state. They 
have singled out ex-beneficees of special 
privileges in various lines and started each 
such class to protesting about its own griev- 
ances. They have gone to the farmer and 
aroused him about laws limiting the hours 
of work for women in industry, something 
that is technically necessary only in the 
cities; and, vice versa, they have gone to 
the cities and aroused them upon the 
expense of the state aid to farmers. 





La Follette 


It is a clever 
campaign. It is 
weak statistically, 
but it is as strong 
as Sarah Bern- 
hardt emotion- 
ally. And emo- 
tion is at least 51 
out of a possible 
100 points in 
politics. 

The tory cam- 
paign focalizes 
around John A. 
Karel, Stalwart 
candidate for the 
Democratic gub- 
ernatorial nomi- 
nation. For a 
hostile governor 
could cripple uni- 
versity, commis- 
sions and civil 


In the picture to the right—Students 
learning how to make better butter 


Senator 





























Farm crop demonstrations are carried on at the county and state institutional farms. 
Representatives from the college explain to the farmers the results secured in the field 


service even with a progressive legislature. 
“Tkey” Karel is an old Wisconsin football 
star with the robust friendliness of the 
successful athlete. He ran for governor 
in 1912 and he goes into the primary with 
all the advantage of a man whose name 
is known to the voters. 

Back of Karel are the conservatives 
of both Democratic and Republican par- 
ties. Ex-Governor W. D. Hoard, Re- 
publican, has openly declared that his 
plan of action is “‘to unite with the Dem- 
ocrats and make a complete killing of 
La Folletteism.” 

Here we have then on the tory side 





an issue of first-rank emotional horse- 
power, personified in a good campaigner 
known all over the state and supported 
by a united bi-partisan alliance. 


HAT is there on the other side? 

A defensive position and an army 

so torn by party and personal feuds that 

it is unable to take up the perfectly 

practicable but infinitely laborious work 
of defense. 

The great feud is that between Senator 
Robert Marion La Follette and Governor 
Francis H. McGovern. It broke at 
the Republican National convention of 
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betrayal of faith 
to himself and 
Wisconsin, but 
was fine enough 
to support Mce- 
Govern for gover- 
nor against Karel. 

The McGovern 
men on their side 
say that McGov- 
ern was true on 
the larger issues 
when he fought 
the steam roller. 
Furthermore, they 
can point to the 
undoubted fact 
that the McGov- 
. ern program of 
progressive legis- 
lation was _ de- 
feated by the La 


nasiun 


Follette men in the 
last legislature. 
And they are today 
far more willing to 
reunite to save the 
state from Karel 
than are their fac- 
tional opponents. 
Reunion must 
come on the gov- 
ernorship, the key- 
stone of the whole 
progressive arch. 
McGovern him- 
self is set down as 
a candidate for the 
senatorship to 
succeed “Uncle 
Ike” Stephenson, 
and he will almost 


1912 where McGovern stood for Roose- certainly be nominated. Tentative nego- 
velt. La Follette held this a distinct tiations in the past ha ve found him will- 


Boathouse and Gym- of that bitter 


ing to give his support to a good progres- 
sive Republican who is not too strongly 
under the iron dominance of La Follette. 
If he did, he might be able to use the 
debt which the Progressive party owes 
him to prevent a further split through 
the nomination of a ‘‘Bull Moose” 
ticket. 

The second great division in the pro- 
gressive ranks is that due to the ris- 
ing partisanship of the triumphant 
Democracy. Formerly “La _ Follette 
Democrats” forgot national party lines 
and swept by thousands into the progres- 
sive Republican camp. Now they have 
“won with Wilson” and they feel that 
they would be supporting him in electing 
a Democratic governor. . This impression 
that the national Administration would 
“stand for Karel”” has been helped by 
the unfortunate fact that the four most 
important federal appointments in the 
state have gone to Democrats 
classed by Wisconsin as tories, how- 
ever Washington may regard them. 
The La Follette appeal seems the 
only thing that could bring the pro- 
gressive Democrats back to the true 
progressive movement in their 
state. And even this is_ being 
weakened day by day by the Sen- 
ator’s partisan attacks upon the 
President at Washington and in 
his magazine. 

In plain words the meeting of the 
peril to progressive Wisconsin seems 
squarely torest upon Robert Marion 
La Follette. Talk hasrisen and died 
down of his resigning his senatorship 
and coming back to run as governor 
for the sake of the movement that 
he inaugurated. 

To many of his friends this seems 
the best way out, both for Wis- 
consin and for La Follette per- 
sonally. But whether he takes 
it or not, he cannot well escape 
the responsibility that faces him. 
Unless he sacrifices something 
personal enmity 

which has been at once his strength 

and his greatest weakness, he may 
see the work of his ten years’ fight 
undone and a signal given to the nation 
that reaction has set in in the very high- 
seat of progressiveism. 

That it has set in, fundamentally, this 
observer does not believe. The most 
careful inquiry failed to discover any 
belief among progressives of all parties 
that the progressive movement in Wis- 
consin had passed its top peak. The 
nearest that any public man came to 
it was a single opinion that it had 
“reached its high plateau.” The su- 
perficial character of the revolt was 
pointedly revealed by an inquiry among 
the farmers. Scores of them said an- 
grily that they were going to vote for 
Karel, but almost two-thirds of this 
number proclaimed themselves with 
equal vehemence to be “La Follette 
men.” 

It is “up to” Senator La Follette! 


ys the standpat newspapers in the country,and a good many 

newspapers that are snobbish without being reactionary, are de- 
voting much of their time to trying to show that Mr. Bryan is in gen- 
erala fool and in particular a drag on the Wilson Administration. 
Next week we shall publish an article which we believe contains a 








thoroughly accurate estimate of Mr. Bryan’s character and influence, 
and of the method in which he ts administering his department. 








T is, I believe, admitted 


that nowhere in the 

country are conditions 
for department store em- * 
ployees so bad as in New 4 
York City. Recently I had : 
occasion to speak before the 
National Retail Dry Goods 
Association—an association i 
composed of department : 
store owners from cities of 
every state in the Union. 
The New York department 
store owners alone do not 
belong to this Association. 
Tothis gathering I presented 
the facts such as I knew 
them to be, in substantially 
the same form as I shall 
present them in this state- 
ment. These facts, I was told 
by various members of the 
Association, did not paint 
conditions in the New York 
department storesas black as 
they actually are. These 
gentlemen gave me numerous 
instances to prove that my 
estimate of local conditions 
was more favorable than 
actualities warranted. For 
example, I mentioned no in- 
stance—since none had come 
across the path of my expe- 
rience—wherein a girl had 
been driven to exploit her 
sex through pressure of low 
wages. I was assured that such cases of 
enforced immorality on the part of hard- 
driven employees were all too frequent 
and a matter of general knowledge. : One 
gentleman who was himself the owner of 
department stores in various cities in the 
United States assured me that of his own 
knowledge he knew this to be true. He 
pointed out that the temptation for a 
girl earning five or six dollars a week to 
save thirty-five cents of this amount by 
dining out with the floorwalker or “boss” 
was too great to withstand. But, as I say, 
these facts are second-hand, and in this 
article I shall deal with those that have 
come to my knowledge direct. Members 
of the Retail Dry Goods Association 
offered the use of their newspaper by 
which to disseminate knowledge of con- 
ditions in the department stores of New 
York, in order that New York em- 
ployers might be shamed into attention 
with regard to conditions among their 
employees. 
12 





Does It Pay the Store? 


By INEZ MILHOLLAND BOISSEVAIN 
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Applicants for positions 


Now, as to the facts of which I have 
personal knowledge: 

The great cause of complaint among the 
employees is, first and foremost, underpay. 
The average wage of a department store 
girl is seven dollars a week, though many 
are paid less than this, getting as low as 
four or five dollars a week. Out of this 
money the girl who is not living at home 
must pay at least five dollars a week for 
board and room, exclusive of lunch. Her 
carfare costs sixty cents a week, her lun- 
cheon one dollar and twenty cents, her 
assessment for the benefit fund ten cents, 
and her laundry twenty cents. This makes 
seven dollars and ten cents a week her 
average expenditure with seven dollars as 
income. Thus, there is an average short- 
age of ten cents a week for the average girl. 
Such shortage is exclusive of expenditures 
for clothes, shoes, medicine, doctor’s at- 
tendance, dentist or amusement. Ap- 
parently these items she must do without, 
unless luck or chance befriends her. Sav- 









; Going to work 


ing of course is out of the 
question. 

; But aside from her depri- 
vation of such imperative 
necessaries as these, that ten 
cent shortage is a weekly 
tragedy. There are, to be 
sure, homes for working girls 
which provide room and 
board for less money than 
five dollars a week. But with 
one or two exceptions these 
homes are very ill liked by 
the girls for one reason or 
another, either because it is 
out of the neighborhood that 
they know and feel at home 
in, or because their freedom 
is curtailed and they are in- 
stitutionalized. | Moreover, 
they know that these homes 
are only able to provide these 
low rates because they are 
subsidized, and the girl there- 
fore feels herself to be an 
object of charity, though at 
the same time she knows her- 
self to be working to the 
utmost of her strength twelve 
hours a day for six days in 
the week. Charity, there- 
fore, in such a case is an 
impertinence. It amounts to 
this: That these working 
girls’ homes are doing what 

the department store owners refuse to do, 
and hence the department store industry 
becomes a subsidized industry. 

Now, in every department store an 
employee is required to work overtime, 
and for such overtime work her compen- 
sation is ridiculously insufficient. In 
some cases she is paid thirty-five cents 
for overtime night work. This thirty-five 
cents is supposed to be supper money, but 
it is not paid in many cases until the suc- 
ceeding day, and if the girl has only ten 
cents in her pocket at the end of the day 
when overtime work is required, she must 
go supperless. Moreover, she is not en- 
titled to this money unless she works till 
half-past eight. She is not officially free 
until ten o’clock, but she gets no money 
whatsoever unless she works till 8:30. I 
cite ten o’clock as the official closing 
hour, but actually there are some girls of 
every department who work as late as 
one or two in the morning on occasions 
all too numerous. In most cases a girl’s 
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supper has been provided at her home if 
she lives at home, or is included in her 
board if she boards, so such additional 
supper expenditure is, for her, pure waste. 
In many department stores, however, the 
girls are not paid for overtime work at 
all, but are given sandwiches and coffee 
in lieu of supper money. This food being 
supplied by the department stores is, 
often, most distasteful. 


ORKING till so late at night has the 
additional unfortunate element of 
sending young girls out into the streets 
in an exhausted condition at a time of 
night most dangerous to their welfare. 
Lately the girls have not been required to 
work on Sunday; the Sunday work for 
the male employees is a matter of com- 
mon occurrence. 

Mr. Letts, the California president of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, who himself owns a store in Los 
Angeles, employing many thousands, de- 
clared at this recent dinner of which I 
speak, that the problem of overtime was 
no longer a problem for employers in his 
state, since there was no such thing as 
overtime work. In California they work 
on an eight-hour day basis. An eight- 
hour day with a Saturday half holiday all 
the year round is most assuredly what we 
want in New York. At present depart- 
ment store employees have a Saturday 
half holiday in the summer time, but 
that is not a very great concession on the 
part of the employers, because the trade 
is slack in the summer time and at week- 
ends every one is in the country. The 
employers could easily accustom the con- 
suming public to the Saturday half holiday 
as they have done in England all the year 
round, and the public and the employees 
would be all the better for that time off. 

Another cause of complaint among the 
employees is the heavy fine for morning 
lateness. They are fined ten to twenty- 


five cents for a minute to fifteen minutes 
lateness, and this fine seems to them ex- 
orbitant considering the undependable 
state of transportation agencies, particu- 
larly in the winter time. If they are by 
chance two hours late they not only lose 
two hours, but they pay a penalty fine as 
high as thirty cents. 

Another cause of widespread, and, as far 
as I can see, universal discontent among 
employees is the prevalence of the com- 
pulsory mutual benefit system. The 
employees are compulsorily taxed any- 
where from twenty cents to one dollar a 
month for the upkeep of this so-called 
benevolent fund. This fund is avowedly 
for the purpose of supplying them with 
wages and doctors’ attendance at time of 
illness, but they must be ill an entire 
week in order to benefit by it, and in most 
cases only half a week’s wages are paid. 
If they are ill for five days they are paid 
nothing, although they may have been 
forced to contribute to the benevolent 
fund for two years or more. Moreover, 
if they leave the store without having 
been ill during the time of their employ- 
ment they receive no benefit from their 
contributions whatsoever. 


DOUBT, however, if the system would 

be so detested by them were it not for 
its compulsory character, or were they able 
to have some voice in the distribution of 
the funds which they have raised out of 
their own scanty wages. As matters now 
are, because they have no such represen- 
tation from among their own ranks, and 
because no report or accounting is made 
to them by the firm, they are extremely 
skeptical as to the honest distribution of 
this fund. They seem to have suspicions 
that the firm collects the money and then 
appropriates it to its own use. Nor have 
they any reason either in the shape of an ac- 
counting or adequate return to think other- 
wise, and at least three New York firms, 





Moving belt, fifty feet long, for conveying packages from wrapping room of department store to wagons. 


packages an hour 






as the public knows, regarded this fund 
as an asset of the firm at the time of fail- 
ure, and these firms actually collected the 
assessments up tothe time of closing down. 


HAT brings me to a phase of this 
whole situation in the department 
stores which is most deplorable. The 
girl, instead of being a walking advertise- 
ment for the firm that employs her, is, on 
ihe contrary, a perpetual vilifier of that 
firm. I have never heard a department 
store girl have anything good to say of 
her employers. She is perpetually sus- 
picious, on the defensive, depreciating. 
To her the firm is her enemy, intent only 
on getting the greatest amount of work 
from her with the smallest consideration 
for her welfare. Consequently, she hits 
back in the only way she knows how, that 
is by perpetual and bitter vilification. 
This frame of mind is not only unfortu- 
nate for her in that it develops in her 
vituperation, suspicion and 
because of her loneliness and isolation 
and the feeling that great odds are against 
her, but it is also most unfortunate for the 
firm. The best advertisement that any 
firm can have is the contented and happy 
attitude on the part of its employees. I 
know many people who refuse to deal in a 
shop where the faces of the employees 
express discontent, hurry, weariness, 
nervous exhaustion, etc. It makes these 
people feel part of a great system of ex- 
ploitation and so highly uncomfortable 
that they deliberately and systematically 
avoid a department store of this charac- 
ter. Nor is the situation improved by 
the fact that the employees assume a soft 
manner and patient smile and polite at- 
tention if the eyes are worn and ringed 
and the face weary. Their consciences 
are just as troubled, their impressions just 
as painful, so they go elsewhere. 
I know one hotel in New York, which 
though out of date in many respects, 


bitterness 
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nevertheless retains its old clients in the 
face of steady and modern competition. 
And I know the reason. It is because the 
conditions for the employees of this hotel 
are so beneficent and helpful that it shows 
on the expression of their faces and in 
their general attitude. The patrons find 
that it is a real pleasure to go there be- 
cause the employees are kind and con- 
siderate and jolly in their attitude 
towards the guests. This spirit produces 
a feeling of “homeyness,” well-being and 
contentment which is a real trade asset 
to the particular hotel in question. 


HEN department stores learn to 
recognize that happiness on the part 
of their employees, and not exploitation, 
is of greater value as a producer of in- 
come, we shall have no department store 





problem. As one girl who was earning 
seven dollars a week said when accused 
of slacking on the job, “Oh, I work hard 
enough for that seven dollars that I get.” 
Her feeling was that the least amount of 
work she could do would nevertheless be 
commensurate with that miserable wage, 
and when this same girl was later paid 
twelve dollars a week at another store 
her industry was abundant. She worked 
and was glad to work because her work 
seemed adequately recompensed. 

There are two other major evils which 
must be mentioned in connection with the 
department store employees in addition 
to a dozen other minor complaints which 
I have not time to enumerate, such as, 
for instance, the placing of a girl’s locker 
on the sixth floor when the girl works on 
the first floor, thus consuming at least 
twenty minutes of her lunch time going 
to and from her locker. But more impor- 
tant than such little things as these is the 
situation of the cashier. These cashiers 
get about five or six dollars a week and are 
liable for shortages. The facing of this 
weekly liability is a situation so desperate 
in its aspects to them that any depiction 
of their desperation is impossible. At 
rush seasons, Christmas for instance, they 
face weekly deficits which keep them in 
debt to the firm for weeks and sometimes 
for months thereafter, and I have known 
cases of such girls who have had nothing 
whatever to live on in the interim and 
were kept alive by the kindness of their 
girl friends. Two instances have come to 
the notice of a fellow worker among the 
department stores where two girl cashiers 
went insane as the result of this terrific 
nerve strain from week to week. 





Wrapping department 


Another pitiful phase of the depart- 
ment store situation is this: The depart- 
ment store owners are pledged by law to 
furnish seats for their employees, but no 
employee in any shop dare avail herself 
of the opportunity to sit down. Now 
what this perpetual standing means to a 
woman only a woman or a doctor could 
rightly know. Standing is ten times more 
exhausting than walking, and standing in 
a state of perpetual nervous or mental 
strain tears at a woman’s vitality and 
nerve centers in a way that jeopardizes 
her entire future for health and happi- 
ness. Yet a department store girl dare 
not sit down unless a floor walker or buyer 
islooking theotherway. Insomecasesshe 
dare not even lean up against the counter. 
The moment that she does she is told to 
get busy. The daily strain involved in 


this continual standing is a thing 
too terrible to contemplate in its 
results. These results are best 
known to the hospitals. 

Now, if these conditions were 
brought to public attention I have 
no doubt that the public by with- 
holding its patronage from cer- 
tain shops known for the exploi- 
tation of their employees, would 
quickly remedy the evil. For ex- 
ample, I know many people who, 
when it got abroad, as it did 
within the last three years through 
the medium of a little yellow pam- 
phlet sent out by the Carpenters’ Union, 
that Macy was paying its girl employees 
something like $3.50 a week, refused to 
have dealings with that store and with- 
drew their trade, and I know also many 
people who, after the publication of the 
Altman will; felt that they could safely 
place their trade at a shop which took into 
such marked consideration the welfare of 
its employees, and who withdrew their 
trade from other shops to place it there. 
But the public generally doesnot know and 
has not time to take the trouble to inform 
itself. Consequently these girls must de- 
pend upon themselves for help. Now, at 
present, it is the purpose of these workers 
in the department stores to form a union, 
as has been done by department store em- 
ployees in other cities, notably Buffalo. 
The idea behind the formation of any union 
is that of collective bargaining. If a girl or 
asmall group of girls in a department store 
goes to the firm in order to place certain 
grievances before them, they are met by a 
reply like this, “Well, you know what you 
can do about it. Get. There are plenty 





of others to take your place.” And in 
many cases they are shown a long row of 
unemployed girls who have come to the 
firm in response to advertisements for 
employment. Why certain firms think it 
necessary to insert such advertisements I 
cannot understand. Frequently we read 
in the papers, “300 help wanted,” or “1,000 
help wanted” for such and such a store, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, no extra help 
whatsoever is required. The numbers of 
expectant job holders which such adver- 
tisements bring to the place are either for 
the purpose of intimidating the employees, 
or else for the purpose of convincing the 
public that the firm is doing a thriving 
trade. At anyrate, in the face of this daily 
fact, no girl or group of girls can afford to 
risk her position by making complaint. She 
is all too easily replaced and the difficulty 
of finding another job when once she has 
been branded as she is branded when she 
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Class for sales-girls 
After the day’s work—department store girls 
going home 


takes an independent attitude as an agita- 
tor, is all too difficult. At present the word 
“union” is so much of an anathema for the 
department store employers, that those 
among the employees whoare known to be- 
long to the union have been discharged, as 
wellasmany suspects. Naturally this atti- 
tude does not tend to heighten the good-will 
between employer and employee, and the 
discontent is increasing from day to day. 

A better method would be for the em- 
ployer to say to his employees, “1 leave 
you free to organize as you will and in 
whatever form you will. Hold your own 
meetings, form your own organization 
under the advice of whatever speakers you 
care to havecome and address you. When 
you have organized and have named your 
delegation, send them to me and together 
we will consider the problems of our work- 
ing life together. Perhaps I shall have to 
make concessions, perhaps you will have 
to make concessions.” 

At any rate, whatever concessions are 
demanded will not be enforced, but will 
be the result of mutual agreement. 








By OLIVER HERFORD 
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Barnyard Gumption 


From the viewpoint of mere barnyard gumption it is absurd for anybody to 


start to spend his life writing. 


| cen be it from me, the presumption 
To question your right to impart 
From the viewpoint of mere Barnyard Gumption 


Your views, Mr. Page, upon Art. 


Yet, granting your modest assumption 


Of Barnyard professorship, pray 


Let us hear (from the viewpoint of Gumption) 
What the Barnyard itself has to say. 


Let us hear from the Horse, if Stud-Poker 
Would have profited better Mark Twain, 


Than toiling for life as a joker. 


Let us hear from the Bull if Hall Caine 


Gambling is more likely to yield a steady income. 


—Walter Hines Page. 


Would have found boosting bonds more seductive, 
From the viewpoint of Gumption—and sales. 
Would Keno have been more productive 


To Kipling, than writing “Plain Tales”? 


Some day, when High Art is less bumptious, 


And we’ve learned from the Barnyard just how 


To be greedy and grasping—and gumptious 
When Pegasus works at the plough, 


When the god of Art’s guidance is “Gumption,” 
And the Stable dictates to the Stage, 


Then we'll welcome (for Barnyard consumption) 





Your views upon Art, Mr. Page. 





The Herford Versifacturing Co. 


New York, May 20, 1914 
J. F. Parker, Esq., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Sir: 

In re your last shipment of verse, while 
we have been in many ways pleased and 
satisfied with the work that you have 
been shipping to us, we think it only right 
to point out to you that your last con- 
signment of jingles was inferior in quality. 
Several of the verses leaked, and, owing 
to careless packing, a nail was driven 
right through one of the lines, completely 


Factory Notes 


destroying a rhyme and twisting one of 
the feet. 
We have sent it to our repair shop and 
necessary operations will be made at once. 
Yours very truly, 


The Herford Vsfg. Co. 


The Herford Versifacturing Co. 
New York, May 15, 1914. 

M. R. Geddes, Esq., 

Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sir (or Madam): 

We regret to say your consignment 
(F 3295) of limericks arrived in damaged 
condition. One of the lines is badly 





dented and we fear the broken rhyme 
cannot be replaced. Two rivets are miss- 
ing in the last quatrain and one of the 
feet is badly swelled owing to leakage. 
Would suggest packing future shipments 
in corrugated paper, as excelsior has ten- 
dency to clog rhyme. 

Barcaroles should, in every case, be 
marked “‘This Side Up” to prevent leak- 
age. 

Yours very truly, 


The Herford V sfg.-Co. 


P. S. Limerick will be printed in early 
issue of Pen and Inklings. 
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Queen Eleanora’s Visit 


By VLADIMIR TSANOFF 






A WOMAN at the head of a nation, devoting her time to the care of wounded soldiers, the Queen of an eastern 
nation, deeply interested in democracy, that is Eleanora. In Bulgaria, peculiar among nations of the East in 
its democracy and in the status of its women, are schools for girls and philanthropic enterprises that resemble 


ours. 


WENTY- 
: two Social 
Democrats, 
revisionists and 
Marxists, _ sitting 
in the Bulgarian 
Sobranie of 1914, 
are not normally 
enthusiastic over 
the monarchy in 
Bulgaria. _‘Fifty- 
one deputies of the 
farmers’ party 
always favor the 
King reigning and 
notruling. Inthe 
Chamber deliber- 
ate fifty other op- 
position members 
of parties of the 
bourgeoisie, in- 
cluding twelve 
Russophiles, 
whose _ attitude 
towards the King 
is influenced from 
Muscovy. The 
government coali- 
tion of three lib- 
eral factions has, 
therefore, a major- 
ity of under a 
dozen, secured in 
February after an 
adverse election 
held in November. 
He who despairs of 
democracy may 
despair of this mot- 
ley parliament. To 
me, the 600,000 
votes cast then 
were a triumph for 
civilization in the 
East. (In feudal 
Roumania only 
120,000 have the 
right to vote.) The 
territories Bulgaria 
recently acquired 
on the Agean Lit- 
toral also voted; 
and under the pro- 
portional represen- 
tation system giv- 
ing minorities of 
race and opinion 
seats in parlia- 
ment, they re- 
turned a number of 
opposition depu- 
ties (Dobrudja, 
annexed to Roumania in 1878, has never 
yet been given even the limited suffrage, 
nor any voice in the government). The 
November and February elections, the 
proportional system, introduced as yet to 
that extent in no other country in the 
world, the outcome, all were a challenge 
to the darkness squatting in the spaces 
between Europe and Asia, from Bulgaria: 
refuge of self-government and popular 
rights. 
The wisest heads in the variegated Bul- 
garian parliament see that King Ferdi- 
nand was the prey of Russian and Aus- 
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“Queen Eleanora sees and knows more of the mass of common people in her country than per- 
haps any other ruler’s or President's wife, or even any cabinet minister’s wife in any country” 


trian imperialism, and hence would not 
embarrass him overmuch in his difficul- 
ties. Readers of history in it know, fur- 
thermore, that the existence of independ- 
ent Balkan States, as of a self-sufficing 
Balkan alliance, never formed an object 
of the major Powers’ wish. For these rea- 
sons, and thanks to the loyalty innate in 
the Bulgars, King Ferdinand is safe on his 
throne, despite the misfortunes which vis- 
ited the country in the twenty-sixth year of 
his reign. The wide-awake, forward-march- 
ing Bulgarian population is determined 
to guard its liberties from foreign aggres- 


The good and charming Queen 1s coming to this country to study our ways of conducting such institutions. 


sion no less than 
from internal dis- 
orders and en- 
croachments. 

From this stal- 
wart democracy 
the honored and 
beloved Queen 
Eleanora comes to 
the cradle of 
democracies—as a 
student. 

Her life-work in 
Bulgaria is in the 
field of education, 
the charities, 
mainly in Red 
Cross and hospital 
assistance. She 
will earnestly seek 
to see and learn as 
much as she may, 
in her brief study 
visit here, of the 
educational, chari- 
table and medical 
institutions and 
methods in which 
America excels. 
Her hope is to in- 
duce trained Amer- 
icans to join her 
on her return, to be 
superintendents 
and instructors in 
the schools for the 
training of nurses, 
which are included 
in plans for the 
reorganization of 
the Bulgarian Red 
Cross which she is 
contemplating. 
Her Majesty will 
probably also bring 
with her a number 
of young women 
who will remain 
for study at some 
of the great Ameri- 
can hospitals. 

Education for 
women—which 
has developed in 
Bulgaria as in few 
European coun- 
tries—interests 
her. The Queen 
has been impressed 
on her visits to the. 
town of Samokov 
with the spirit pre- 
vailing at the American high schools for 
boys and girls there. She cannot, there- 
fore, help desiring to see something of the 
women’s colleges in this country, which 
serve as patterns to this and other Ameri- 
canschoolsin the East. Physical education 
for girls, including athletics in its present 
development in America, would naturally 
attract her. The Junak athletic army of 
young men and women in Bulgaria, similar 
to the Czech Sokols, have enlisted thou- 
sands, and provided splendid outdoor exer- 
cise in masses. Yet much remains to be done 
in introducing an improved type of school 
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building with room and arrangements for 
gymnastics in the Bulgarian Gymnasia. 

Coéducation in the primary and middle 
schools—which has won the day in Bul- 
garia, a country of mountainous climate 
and a northern marrying age—will also 
arrest her attention in the country of its 
origin. 

The instruction and professional train- 
ing of the dependent: deaf mutes, the 
blind, will interest her particularly. She 
has instituted such schools in Sofia and 
they are very close to her heart. Or- 
phanages also—which must now be cre- 
ated in the Balkans in a greater number 
and better methods, to shelter hundreds 
of thousands of fatherless chil- 
dren—and asylums for the aged 
and for other classes of unfortu- 
nates, as well as modern prisons, 
and American methods of dealing 
with youthful delinquents, all come 
directly in the province which 
Bulgaria’s Queen has made her 
own. The Queen has been an oc- 
casional visitor to an American 
kindergarten in Sofia, as well, and 
in general neglects no department 
of education and charity. 


NOTHER large problem upon 
which Queen Eleanora will 
seek light here is the handling of 
immigrants. Since the wars Bul- 
garia has received a permanent 
refugee population of over 200,000, 
and thousands are added to it 
every month. Some come be- 
cause they can afford it, others 
because all they possessed has 
been taken away from them. 
Roustchuk on the Danube has 
had a suburb of 25,000 souls 
added to it of former Bulgarian 
subjects who have voluntarily 
left the northeast province after 
its seizure by Roumania last 
summer. Their longing for their 
former liberties led them to emi- 
grate. Silistra on the Danube is 
furnishing the nucleus for a new Silistra 
on the Hgean. In Thrace the Turks on 
their unopposed return forced the Bul- 
garians to emigrate quickly. Five thou- 
sand have been added thus to. Philippop- 
olis, and thousands to other towns. 
Macedonia under Servian and Greek rule 
has furnished, however, the large numbers. 
These include Turks, Vlakhs, Albanians 
and Jews, as well as Bulgarians, for in Bul- 
garia all races find a shelter, equal rights 
before the law, and at the ballot box. 
“The Flight” is a chronic event in the 
Balkans, and the refugee is a familiar 
figure, especially in Bulgaria. Sofia has 
grown from 20,000 to 150,000 in total 
population in 30 years, mainly through 
accession of refugees. 

The Bulgarian government therefore 
needs enlightenment on the methods 
of dealing with such immigrant masses, 
and America is the best source for infor- 


mation on the topic. The Queen and her 
companions may gather ideas about it 
here. It is to be hoped that Bulgarian 
government officials occupied with this 
matter will also cross the Atlantic later 
to make their trained observations. 

What is the Queen’s personality? 

In the masses this figure, so often seen 
in a nurse’s linen and cap, with the red 
emblem on her breast, inspires confidence 
and affection. Good mothers and aunts 
all over the earth are what Eleanora is to 
her adopted country. The Red Cross 
existed in Bulgaria before she came, but 
she has become completely identified with 
it, and a leading power in it. 











**God’s is our work”’—words placed by 
her on the medals given for service to the 
Red Cross in the war—sounds the re- 
ligious imperative characterizing her. 

In appearance the Queen is rather tall, 
gray-eyed, now tanned from a good deal 
of work in the field hospitals. She is sim- 
ple in her dress, and democratic in her 
bearing quite like the lamented Princess 
Marie Louise, the first consort of the 
Bulgarian ruler. Queen Eleanora sees and 
knows more of the mass of common peo- 
ple in her country than perhaps any other 
ruler’s or President’s wife, or even any 
cabinet minister’s wife in any country. 

She slips unnoticed into the crowded 
market place and does her own shopping 
from heap to heap of the greens, pur- 
ples, reds and browns of garden produce. 
Products of labor sold by the laborer 
cause her to linger in the animated 
square. 


Old Bulgarian laces have been re- 
vived into an industry by her interest. 
Periodical exhibitions and courses in the 
provinces have turned the townspeople’s 
attention to needlework, and a demand 
for it has now arisen in European centers 
of fashion. The Queen found in her 
countrywomen an inexhaustible energy - 
for work. The women of Bulgaria 
ploughed, sowed, dug, mowed, cut, 
threshed and gathered a larger harvest 
in 1913 than male Bulgaria had been do- 
ing. Such incomparable co-partners in 
the home assure the nation a place under 
the sun. The Queen has known how to 
enlist them in her benevolent enterprises. 

American institutions in the 

Balkans have been mentioned. 

The spirit which has created 

these magnificent missions has 

deeply impressed Queen Eleanora. 

Her coming is a tribute to the 

chain of links uniting to America 

all that in the Balkans and _ be- 

yond, is America’s kindred in 

aspirations. The missionaries 

found room for work in the 

Balkans chiefly among the pro- 

gressive and democratic Bulgar- 

ians, whose forebears, even before 

Huss and Luther, were authors of 

the Bogomile movement for church 

reform in Europe, the fruits of 

which were the Waldenses and 

Albigenses, Huss, Luther and the 

Russian dissidents. Today, 

thanks to Riggs, Hamlin, Long, 

to Clarke, Marsh, Haskell, and 

House, and to others, no town of 

considerable size in Bulgaria is 

without its Protestant church. 

Religious toleration towards Prot- 

estants, Catholics, Mohamme- 

dans, Gregorians, and all other 

confessions, is unique in that part 

of the world. The names of those 

of the Americans mentioned, 

and those of educators like Dr. 

Washburn, of diplomatic and 

consular officers and journalists 

like Schuyler and McGahan, are re- 

vered in Bulgaria for their work in 

promoting enlightenment and ultimate 
toleration. 

The national virtues and achievements 
of the Bulgarians to whom the genius of 
history has “whispered terrible things 
and dear,” possessing their will to write 
Roman pages in the history of our day, 
should, therefore, be honored in the per- 
son of the Bulgarian Queen, as well as her 
own virtues. 

Populists in spirit, unused to genuflex- 
ions, the Bulgars bow to character wher- 
ever it is displayed, they love and honor 
the Queen. Yet the immense forces 
which only could have raised Bulgaria in 
its unparalleled progress since the sixties 
are the forces of the common people. 
Bulgaria, and not Ferdinand or Eleanora, 
I might conclude respectfully, is the hero 
of the world play in the Balkans. 


Doctor Allyn’s page on Food and 


Health will appear in the next issue 





Civilization 
The old-fashioned woman who used to 
have a big day’s washing done by break- 
fast time now has a daughter who has to 
take a bottle of Pruneboozia every time 


she irons a two-by-two handkerchief. 
—Leola (Ark.) Lance. 


Keep your eye on the girl who always 
allows her mother to do the housework 
while she idles about town. Soon you will 
see her with a sporty dude for her best 
fellow, and she wears the extreme in fash- 
ionable clothes; then she gets married 
and you can safely pre- 
dict that her lot in life 
will be weeping, wailing 
and washtubs. 
—Houston (Mo.) Herald. 


How to Know Life 


If a man wants to get 
acquainted with human 
nature, let him edit a 
newspaper for a short 
time. He knows nothing 
of the ups and downs of 
life until he has served 
in this capacity. He 
may have preached, con- 
ducted a_ bank, sold 
goods, traded _ horses, 
practiced law, sawed 
wood, or operated a 
popcorn factory, but he 
needs a few months’ ex- 
perience as_ editor-in- 
chief of a country news- 
paper to complete his 
knowledge of the ec- 
centricities of human 
nature. 

—Murfreesboro (Ark.) 
Messenger. 
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Learning Too Late 





Always Good for Conversation or 
News 


A nice rain Tuesday night. My, how 
the grass and wheat does grow. 
—Mt. Pleasant Cor., Mansfield (Mo.) 
Mirror. 


Time Usually Does Tell 


We forgot to mention last week that 
Robert Bax had moved into the Welch- 
meyer house vacated by Frank Doyle. 
We can’t inform the public for certain 
why Robert started these bachelor 


Just When the Fishing is Good 








Loyal to the Same Tunes 


We are in hopes that by the time the 
colt show comes off next fall the band can 
play a few new pieces of music, as it is 
they have played the same music since 
the organization, several years ago. 

—Altamont (Mo.) Times. 


What Can You Expect from a 


“Beau”? 


That girl that got the cloud of cigarette 
smoke from her beau while he strutted 
along with her Sunday evening better get 
a new beau and that’s 
all we’ve got to say 
about it. 
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—Middleton (Idaho) 
Herald. 


Exports 


Pisgah will never be 
much of a tobacco ship- 
ping center until Grand- 
pa Reynolds stops 
chawing. 

—Pisgah (Mo.) Carrier. 


Horse-Blanketed 


A crowd gathered at 
the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Shaw last 
Tuesday evening, They 
presented Mr. Shaw with 
a pair of horse blankets. 
Plenty to eat and drink, 
and dancing was the 
program of the evening. 
—Grove City (Pa.) 

Reporter. 


An Iron Man 


We saw a strong 
minded though eccen- 
tric individual on the 








So many young bach- 
elors go out to their 
claims, build their shack and after cook- 
ing their first meal or two make a bee- 
line for town and then like to eat the 
landlord out of house and home, no 
wonder the hotels complain of not 
making money. The poor fellows now 
see where they missed it by taking music 
lessons instead of paying some attention 
to the culinary art. 

—Saco (Mont.) Independent. 


Heart Balm 


Mrs. Chink Wilson gave her neighbor 
an old-time quilting Tuesday, and quite 
a number of the neighbor ladies were 
present. They did some very fine me- 
chanical stitching and turned out several 
new quilts. At noon dinner was an- 
nounced, and the table was well loaded 
with pie, cake and all that heart could 
wish for. 

—Ozark (Ark.) Spectator. 
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—South Bend (Ind.) Tribune street the other day. 


quarters but we suppose time will tell. 
—Freeburg (Mo.) Times. 


There Are People Like This 


There was a total eclipse of the moon, 
Wednesday night, but most Linn Creek- 
ers missed it. The street lights had not 
been turned on yet. 

—Linn Creek (Mo.) Reveille. 


An Endless Chain 


The editor of this paper has proposi- 
tions from a booze house by which he can 
get a lot of whisky for advertising. At 
the same time he is offered a course of 
treatment at a Keeley Institute for more 
advertising space. If accepted, that 
would be as good as perpetual motion as 
long as the editor and advertising hold 
out. 


—Monroe City (Mo.) News. 


He went by a hardware 
store where a washing machine was stand- 
ing out in front, without giving the handle 


a jerk. —Grinnell (Iowa) Herald. 
Privileged Characters 


The sky was black with ducks and 
geese Tuesday and that night they made so 
much noise we couldn’t sleep, but we have 
to grin and bear it as it is lawful for these 
quacks to do just as they please. 

—Fairfax (Kansas) Forum. 


A Buckeye for a Head-Piece 


We really think Ohio played a snide 
trick upon J. K. Brainstorm when it 
failed to supply him with one of its famous 
buckeyes instead of his present head- 
piece. A buckeye contains much more 
substance than does the pate of our 


pseudo-legal contemporary. 
—Havre (Mont.) Plaindealer. 
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O many fables and garbled accounts 
have been cabled to America on the 
subject of the “plot to coerce Ul- 

ster” by military force, that it is well 
perhaps to review the real facts in the 
case, which are apparently as follows: 


as volunteers 


Roused to the necessity of safeguarding 
certain military depots in the north of 
Ireland to prevent their contents being 
raided by the Ulster Volunteer Army, 
the Army Council, at the request of 
the government, took steps to move 
troops for this purpose. General Paget 
received the necessary instructions from 
the recent Secretary for War, Colonel 
Seely, but instead of obeying these orders 
swiftly and silently as became his duty as 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, he re- 
turned to the Curragh and conferred with 
eight of his senior officers as to the possi- 
bility of mutiny. According to official 
reports, General Paget told his brother 
officers that what the government contem- 
plated was merely a precautionary meas- 
ure, which no government could afford not 
to take. But, gradually, as he warmed to 
the subject, he went further afield, and 
talked of “‘massacres,”’ of ‘“‘battles”’ and 
of the possibility of mutiny, and generally 
confirmed in the minds of his hearers that 
nothing short of operations on a grand 
scale had been contemplated against Ul- 
ster. General Paget even suggested ex- 
traordinary hypothetical cases. 


ant >; 


Orangemen in Portadown receiving uniforms 


Will Ulster Fight? 


By JOHN J. FINEGAN 


He suggested the possiblity of advance 
detachments being massacred, and de- 
manded to know whether in such a con- 
tingency the cavalry would refuse to go 
to their assistance. If they did so refuse, 
he said, he, the Commander-in-Chief, 





Gough and his officers that there were 
worse things than a court-martial, mean- 
ing presumably the capital sentence for re- 
fusing to obey orders. 

Whatever may have been the intention 
of General Paget, and it is probable that 


Seizure of arms by Royal Irish Constabulary 


would march the regiments down to the 
barracks and disarm them. The whole 
thing would be a repetition of the Indian 
Mutiny, he insisted, and following this 
minatory strain, he reminded General 





he merely sought to allay the dissatisfac- 
tion of the officers, this most remarkable 
speech had the effect of inviting more 
than sixty proffered resignations and sent 
General Gough scurrying to London to 
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demand assurances from the Secretary of 
State for War and from the Army Council 
that he and his fellow officers would not 
be asked to fight against Ulster. Then 
followed in quick order the repudiation 
by the government of such conditional 
agreements, the resignation of Colonel 
Seely, and the assumption by Premier 
Asquith of the duties of Secretary for 
War. 


FEW days ago, I had lunch with an 

English Army officer, a_ grizzled 
veteran of successive campaigns in India 
and South Africa. He was by heredity 
and by instinct a Tory. He was most 
loath to discuss politics, and even more 
reluctant to express his views on the situ- 
ation in the army in Ireland. Finally, 
however, under strict pledge that he 
would not be mentioned by name or 
otherwise identified, he consented to 
voice his opinions. To my surprise, he 
was most severe in his condemnation of 
General Gough and the mutinous officers 
at the Curragh. 

“They have disgraced the service,”’ he 
remarked. “It is not within the province 
of a soldier to question the orders of his 
superiors, and it is certainly not within 
his province to dictate to the government 
which he serves. Ever since the days of 
of the Stuarts a standing army has been, 
in theory, an illegality in the United 
Kingdom. Its existence is permitted 
from year to year only by virtue of the 
Army Act which has to be passed in each 


‘ie oe 


session of Parliament. Failing the passing 
into law of the Army Bill, the army auto- 
matically ceases to exist. The British 
people three centuries ago decided that a 
permanent standing army was a menace 
to their political liberty and they took 
this method of making the army a theo- 
retically temporary organization rather 
than incur the graver dangers which would 
arise from having no army at all. For 
many years the danger of a standing army 
as a menace to the freedom of Parliament 
or people seemed absolutely illusory and 
the passage of an Army Bill annually has 
appeared merely the survival of an archaic 
procedure. Now, however, because a hand- 
ful of disgruntled officers have had the 
effrontery to attempt to dictate to the 
government, the menace of a standing 
army has again been revived with the 


result that the issue at the next gen- 
eral election will be: ‘Shall the army 
rule?’” 

I asked the speaker whether or not 
there was any probability that in the 
event of civil war such recalcitrant officers 
would refuse to fight against the Ulster 
volunteer force. 

“Civil war is a possibility which I do 
not care to contemplate,” was the reply. 
“For myself, I regard the danger of 
armed resistance to the government as 
most remote. I confess that the task of 
firing upon fellow subjects of the King 
would be distasteful to me, but I should 
obey orders and uphold the authority of 
the Crown and Parliament at all hazards, 
and so, too, would the great majority of 
my fellow officers.” 























Stacking arms in the courtyard of Castle Upton, Templepatrick, County Antrim 


This seems to be the prevalent spirit 
in the army, so far as I was able to 
sound the sentiment of men and officers. 
All seem to consider it certain that there 
will be no war. All are devoutly hopeful 
that this belief will be justified. But,inthe 
event that the regiments now quartered 
in the North should be half-hearted in 
their efforts to suppress the threatened 
revolt, such regiments as the famous 
Connaught Rangers and the gallant 
Dublin Fusiliers could be rushed into 
Ulster by an aroused and angry govern- 
ment. These regiments, recruited in the 
South and West of Ireland, could be de- 
pended upon to restore order in a short 
space of time. Both officers and men are 
strongly Nationalist in sympathy and 
there would be no fear of disaffection in 
their ranks. 


This, then, is a brief review of the real 
facts underlying the “military coercion 
of Ulster”’ and a statement of the simple 
truth as to the present attitude of the 
army. In fact, it is not too much to say 
that there is more disaffection in the ranks 
of Carson’s volunteer force than there is 
among the regular troops. 

A few days ago, during the manoeu- 
vers at Clandeboye in the County Down, 
the writer had the surprising experience 
of encountering a most ardent Protestant 
Nationalist in the uniform of a Unionist 
volunteer. This youth explained that he 
had joined the volunteers under duress 
and at the suggestion of his father, who 
was anxious to placate a bitter Unionist 
landlord. Waxing confidential, when he 
discovered that my sympathies were 


Motor-cycle scouts of volunteer 
army, with field telephone 


aroused, he took me to one side 
and introduced to me four cronies 
of his, all of whom were Home 
Rulers and Ulster volunteers! 

In the city regiments, too, re- 
cruited in Belfast and in London- 
derry, there are hundreds of men 
and boys who have no sympathy 
with the cause which they have 
found it expedient to pretend to 
espouse. One of these “‘volun- 
teers”’ strolled into the Nationalist 
Club in Berry Street a few nights 
ago and, to the delight of a group 
of friends, related a number of 
laughable experiences which he 
had enjoyed while in camp with 
his “regiment” a few days pre- 
viously. From his pocket he 
produced a copy of the printed 
rules issued to recruits at the Camp of 
Instruction at Castle Upton. 

Pointing to Regulation No. 17 under 
the heading of ‘‘Game and Property,”’ he 
read the following pronunciamento with 
great glee: 


All are in honor bound not to interfere with 
the game, nor to damage any trees, shrubs or 
property. 


*They’re drillin’ us to go out an’ kill 
Christians, but we are forbidden to shoot 
a rabbit,” he concluded, laughing. 


6 eco youth informed me that he was 

employed in a large factory, the own- 
ers of which are staunch Unionists. 
When the “volunteer”? movement was 
organized, he said, he received a strong 
intimation that unless he consented to 

















drill and sign the Ulster “‘covenant”’ he 
could look for another job. 

**Sure, there are a lot of ’em, sir, whose 
hearts aren’t in the business at all,’”’ he 
commented. “Not many of them are 
Nationalists like me, but there are scores 
who don’t want to fight and who are sick 
of drillin’ and marchin’. Take it from 
me, there’ll be no civil war.” 

In journeying to Clandeboye, it was 
my lot to ride in a smoking carriage, the 
compartments of which were not sub- 
divided into cross sections but were con- 
nected by a center aisle running the 
length of the car as in an American rail- 
road coach. Opposite me was seated a 
venerable Presbyterian clergyman, suck- 
ing contentedly on a highly colored 
meerschaum pipe. Down through the 
car‘stalked a stranger in the uniform of a 
colonel of volunteers. 

He thrust a paper in front of my travel- 
ling companion, which bore at the top the 
coat of arms of Ulster and the words 
“For God and Ulster; Penny Fund.” 

“Will you give something for the 
cause?” asked the stranger. 

The minister glanced at the document 
and rejoined slowly: ‘For God—aye, 
I'd give a penny to Him. For Ulster— 
yes, I’m an Ulsterman, an’ I’d not be- 
grudge a shilling; but this is the first time 
that I knew the partnership existed. Tell 
me, friend, what is it all about?” 

Disconcerted, the officer began to de- 
claim against Home Rule and the “co- 
ercion of Ulster.” 

“You’ve said enow,” interrupted the 
minister, smiling. “I’m for Home Rule, 
because I’m a Protestant and an Irish- 
man and I like fair play.” 

“You're a traitor to your King and a 
renegade to your religion,” was the angry 
reply, as the officer strode away. 

“‘There you are, sir,” said the old clergy- 
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Volunteers at mess at Clandeboye. 


man, addressing me for the first time. 
“There’s tolerance for you.” 

In the course of the chat which ensued, 
my travelling companion related numerous 
incidents in his experience to illustrate his 
contention that the Ulster Orangeman is 
more bitter against a Protestant Nation- 
alist than against a Roman Catholic. He 
told of several instances where clergymen 
were boycotted for espousing the Nation- 
alist cause, and were forced to give up 
their churches and seek calls from con- 
gregations in England, Scotland or even 
Canada. 

““My people are very considerate of 
me,” he said simply. “I have had the 
same church for twenty-two years, but it 
may interest you to know, sir, that in all 
of that period I have never been invited 
to occupy the pulpit of another church or 
to take part in a joint service.” 

When relating the anecdote later to an 
English journalist at Clandeboye, I was 
interrupted by the flat assertion on the 
part of my auditor that I had invented 
the entire yarn. 

“T don’t believe that there is a Presby- 
terian clergyman in Ulster who is a Nation- 
alist. In fact, I haven’t found a Protestant 
layman who wants Home Rule.” 

“You must have looked for them at 
Old Town Hall in Belfast, then,” inter- 
rupted a bystander. “I live in London- 
derry and Iam a Protestant. There are 
fifty-three families, all Protestants, on the 
street where I live and how many Union- 
ist voters do you think there are in that 
block? Just two, my friend, just two!” 


ae experiences are interesting as 
indications of the fact that the in- 
tense bitterness of Orangeism has evoked 
a reaction in Ulster, especially on the part 
of sane and clear-headed Protestants. 


Indeed, there are indications on every 
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side that the fury of the resistance to 
Home Rule has spent itself. 

Joseph Devlin, Member of Parliament 
for West Belfast, expressed to me the 
firm conviction that daily the Unionist 
strength was waning in the northeast 
corner of Ulster. 

“These men, who pretend to speak for 
Ulster,” he said, “declare that the entire 
province must be excluded from the pro- 
visions of the Home Rule Bill, forgetful of 
the fact that five counties of the nine have 
declared emphatically for the bill. To 
exclude Ulster bodily, therefore, is so 
patently absurd that our opponents have 
been forced to fall back upon the four 
counties of Down, Armagh, Antrim and 
Derry, but it must not be forgotten that 
even these counties return one Home 
Rule member each to Parliament. 

“The truth of the situation is that in 
Ulster today the Tory class is making its 
dying struggle for continued ascendancy, 
not only in that province, but throughout 
Ireland. This class holds today, as it has 
held all through the century, practically 
every office of power and honor and emol- 
ument in a country where five-sixths of 
the people are regarded as ‘mere Irish 
peasantry.’ Out of 6,000 Justices of the 
Peace the ascendant faction holds 3,653; 
out of 30 Lords Lieutenants they have 27, 
and 30 High Sheriffs out of 32. They have 
601 Deputy Lieutenants out of 650 and 
62 members of the Privy Council out of 
72. Of the 76 Stipendiary Magistrates 
the ascendant class in Ireland has 57 and 
they have nine Judges of the High Court 
out of 13 and 33 County Inspectors of 
Police out of 37. These are the reasons 
for their opposition to Home Rule and as 
their motives are more and more under- 
steod, the democrats and labor men of 
Ulster are flocking to the Nationalist 
standard.” 
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The Housewife 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


‘** He takes no interest in his food.’ And she would add, brooding: ‘What he'd do if I didn’t study him, I really don’t know’” | 


E think of the extravagant as those who are a bit eccentric. 
in the solid virtues 1s common too. 


But extravagance 


Mr. Galsworthy has described with wit 


and insight the most ardent defender of a woman’s sphere—the housewvfe herself 


and instinctively aware that her 

sterling nature was the Bank in 
which the true national wealth was de- 
posited, she was of benevolent disposi- 
tion; and when, as occasionally happened, 
a man in the street sold her one of those 
jumping toys for her children, she would 
look at him and say: 

*““How much? You don’t look well?” 
And he would answer: “Tuppence, lidy. 
Truth is, lidy, I’ve gone ’ungry this 
lawst week.”’ Searching his face shrewdly 
she would reply; ‘“‘That’s bad—it’s a 
sin against the body. Here’s threepence. 
Give me a ha’penny. You don’t look 
well.” And, taking the ha’penny, she 
would leave the man inarticulate. 

Food appealed to her, not only in re- 
lation to herself, but to others. Often 
to some friend she would speak a little 
bitterly, a little mournfully, about her 
husband. “Yes, I quite like my ‘hubby’ 
to go out sometimes where he can talk 
Art and War and things that women 
can’t. He takes no interest in his food.” 
And she would add, brooding: ‘“‘ What 
he’d do if I didn’t study him, I really 
don’t know.”’ She often felt with pain 
that he was very thin. She studied him 
incessantly—that is, in due proportion to 
their children, their position in Society, 
their Christianity, and herself. If he was 
her “hubby” she was his “‘hub’’—the 
housewife, that central pivot of Society, 
that national pivot which never could or 
would be out of gear. Devoid of conceit, 
it seldom occurred to her to examine her 
own supremacy, quietly content to be 
integer vitae, scelerisque pura—just the 
one person against whom nobody could 
say anything. Subconsciously, no doubt, 
she must have valued her worth and repu- 
tation, or she would never have felt such 
salutary gusts of irritation and contempt 
towards persons who had none. Like 
cows when a dog comes into a field, she 
would herd together whenever she saw a 
woman with what she suspected was a 
past, and advance upon her, horns down. 
If the offending creature did not speedily 
vacate the field, she would if possible 
trample her to death. When by any 
chance the female dog proved too swift 
and lively, she would remain sullenly, 
turning and turning her horns in the di- 
rection of its vagaries. Well she knew 
that if she once raised those horns, and 
let the beast pass, her whole herd would 
suffer. There was something almost 
magnificent about her virtue, based as 
it was entirely on self-preservation, and 
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i etre frugal by temperament, 


her remarkable power of rejecting all 
premises except those peculiar to herself. 
This gave it a fiber and substance hard 
as concrete. Here indeed, was some- 
thing one could build on; here indeed 
was the strait thing. Her husband 
would sometimes say to her: “My dear, 
we don’t know what the poor woman’s 
circumstances were, we really don’t, you 
know. I think we should try to put our- 
selves in her place.”’ And she would fix 
his eye and say: “John, it’s no good. I 
can’t imagine myself in that woman’s 
place, and I won’t. Do you think that I 
would ever leave you?”” And watching 
till he shook his head, she would go on: 
“Of course not. No. Nor let you leave 
me.’ And pausing a second, to see if he 
blinked, because men were rather like 
that (even those who had the best of 
wives), she would go on: “‘She deserves 
all she gets. I have no personal feeling, 
but if once decent women begin to get 
soft about this sort of thing, then good- 
bye to family life and Christianity and 
everything. I’m not hard, but there are 
things I feel strongly about, and this is 
one of them.” And secretly she would 
think: ‘“That’s why he keeps so thin— 
always letting himself doubt, and sym- 
pathize, where one has no right to. 
Men!” Next time she passed the wo- 
man she would cut her deader than the 
last time. And seeing her smile, would 
feel a sort of divine fury. More than 
once this had led her into courts of law 
on charges of libel and slander. But 
knowing how impregnable was her po- 
sition, she almost welcomed that oppor- 
tunity. For it was ever transparent to 
judge and jury from the first that she was 
that crown of pearls, a virtuous woman, 
and so she was never cast in damages. 


N one such occasion her husband had 
been so ill-advised as to remark: 
*““My dear, I have my doubts whether 
our duty does not stop at what we are our- 
selves, without throwing stones at others.” 
“John,” she had answered, “if you think 
that just because there’s a chance that 
you may have to pay damages, I’m going 
to hold my tongue when vice flaunts 
itself, you make a mistake. I always 
put your judgment above mine, but this 
is not a matter of judgment, it is a matter 
of Christian and womanly conduct. I 
can’t admit even your right to dictate.” 
She hated tha* expression, “‘The gray 
mare is the better horse”; it was vulgar, 
and she would never recognize its truth 
in her own case—for a wife’s duty was to 


submit herself to her husband, as she 
had already said. After this little inci- 
dent she took the trouble to take down 
her New Testament and look up the story 
of the woman taken in adultery. There 
was not a word in it about women not 
throwing stones; it referred entirely to 
men. Exactly! No one knew better 
than she the difference between men and 
women in the matter of moral conduct. 
Probably there were no men without that 
kind of sin, but there were plenty of 
women, and without either false or true 
pride she felt she was one of them. And 
there the matter rested. 


ER views on political and social ques- 
tions, on the whole very simple, were 
to be summed up in the words: “That 
man—!” And so far as it lay in her power, 
she saw to it that her daughters should not 
have any views at all. She found this, 
however, an increasingly hard task, and 
on one occasion was almost terrified to 
find her first and second girls abusing 
“that man—!” not for going too fast, but 
for not going fast enough. She spoke to 
her husband about it, but found him 
hopeless, as usual, where his daughters 
were concerned. It was her principle to 
rule them with good motherly sense, as 
became a woman in whose hands the fam- 
ily life of England centered; and it was 
satisfactory on the whole to find that they 
obeyed her whenever they wished to. 
On this occasion, however, she spoke to 
them severely: “The place of woman” 
she said, ‘“‘is in the home—the whole 
home—and nothing but the home.” 
“Ella! The place of woman is by the 
side of man; counselling, supporting, 
ruling, but never competing with him. 
The place of woman is in the shop, the 
kitchen, and—” ‘“‘The—bed!” “Ella!” 
“In the soup!” “Beatrice! I wish—I 
do wish you girls would be more respect- 
ful. The place of woman is in the home. 
Yes, I’ve said that before, and I shall say 
it again, and don’t you forget it! The 
place of woman is—the most important 
thing in national life. If you want to 
realize that, just think of your own 
mother; and—’ “Our own father.” 
“Ella! The place of woman is in the—!” 
She ceased speaking, feeling that, for the 
moment, she had said enough. 

In disposition sociable, and no niggard 
of her company, there was one thing she 
liked to work at alone—her shopping, an 
art which she had long reduced to a 
science. The principles she laid down are 
worth remembering: Never grudge your 



























“T always put your judgment above mine, but this is not a matter of judgment, it is a matter of Christian and womanly conduct. 


time to save a ha’penny. Never buy 
anything until you have turned it well 
over, recollecting that the rest of you 
will have turned it over, too. Never let 
your feelings of pity interfere with your 
sense of justice, bearing in mind that the 
girls who sell to you are paid for doing it 
—if you can afford the time to keep them 
on their legs, they can afford the time to 
let you. Never read pamphlets, for you 
don’t know what may be in them about 
furs, feathers, and forms of food. Never 
buy more than your husband can afford 
to pay for; but on the whole, buy as 
much. Never let any seller see that you 
think you have bought a bargain, but 
buy one if you can; you will find it pleas- 
ant afterwards to talk of this. Shove, 
shove, and shove again! 


” 


I can’t admit even your right to dictate 


In the perfect application of these prin- 
ciples she had found, after long experi- 
ence, that there was absolutely no one 
to touch her. 


N regard to meat, she had sometimes 
thought she would like to give it up be- 
cause she had read in her paper that being 
killed hurt the poor animals; but she had 
never gone beyond thought, because it was 
very difficult to do that. John was thin, 
and distinctly pale; the girls were grow- 
ing girls; Sunday would hardly seem Sun- 
day without; besides, it did not do to be- 
lieve what one read in the paper, and it 
would hurt her butcher’s feelings—she 
was sure of that. Christmas, too, stood 
in the way. It was one’s duty to be 
cheerful at that season, and Christmas 


would have seemed so strange and diffi- 
cult without the cheery, ruddy butchers’ 
shops. She had once read some pages of 
a disgraceful book that seemed going out 
of its way all the time to prove that she 
was just an animal, a dreadful book, not 
at all nice. As if she would eat those 
creatures if they were really her brother 
animals, and not just sent by God to 
feed her. And at Christmas she felt es- 
pecially grateful to the good God for His 
abundance, for all the good things he 
gave her toeat. For all these reasons she 
swallowed her scruples religiously. But 
it was very different in regard to dairy 
produce; for here there was, she knew, a 
real danger—not indeed to the animals, 
but to her family and herself. She was 
for once really proud of the thoroughness 
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with which she dealt with that impor- 
tant nourishment. None came into her 
house except in sealed bottles with the 
name of the cow, spiritually speaking, on 
the outside. Some wag had suggested in 
her hearing that hens should be compelled 
to initial their eggs, when they were de- 
livered, as well as to put the dates on 
them. This she had thought ribald; 
one could go too far. 


GHE was before all things an altruist; 
and in nothing more so than in her 
relations with her servants. If they did 
not do their duty, they went. It was 
the only way, she had found, to really 
benefit them. Country girls and London 
girls, they passed from her in a stream, 
having learned once for all the standard 
that was expected from them. She 
christened and educated more servants 
perhaps than any one in the kingdom. 
The Marthas went first, being invariably 
dirty; the Marys and Susans lasted on 
an average perhaps four months, and then 
left for many reasons. Cook seldom 
hurried off before her year was over, be- 
cause it was so difficult to get her before 
she came, and to replace her after she 
was gone; but when she did go it was in 
a gale of wind. The “day out” was per- 
haps the most fruitful source of disillu- 
sionment—girls of that class, no matter 
how much they protested their innocence, 
seemed utterly unable to keep away from 
man’s society. It was only once a fort- 
night that she required them to exercise 
their self-control and self-respect in that 
regard, for on the other thirteen days she 
took care that they had no chance, suf- 
fering no male footstep in her basement. 
And yet—would you believe it?—on those 
fourteenth days she was never able to be 
easy in her mind. However kindly and 
considerate she might be in her dealings 


with those of lowly station, she found al- 
ways the same ingratitude, the same in- 
capacity, or, as she had reluctantly been 
forced to believe, the same deliberate un- 
willingness to grasp her point of view. 
It was as if they were always rudely say- 
ing to themselves: What do you know of 
us? We wish you’d leave us alone! 
The idea! As if she could, or would! As 
if it were not an almost sacred charge on 
her, in her station, with the responsibil- 
ities that attached to it, to look after her 
poorer neighbors, and see that they acted 
properly in their own interests. The 
drink and immorality and waste amongst 
the poor was notorious, and anything she 
could do to lessen it she always did, dis- 
missing servants for the least slip, and 
never failing to point a moral. All that 
new-fangled talk about the rich getting 
off the backs of the poor, about the law 
not being the same for both, about how 
easy it was to be moral and clean ontwo 
thousand a year, she put aside as silly. 
It was just the sort of thing that discon- 
tented people would say. In this view 
she was supported daily by hernewspaper, 
and herself, wherever she might be. No, 
no! If the well-to-do did not look after 
and control the poor, no one would, which 
was just what they wanted. They were 
in her estimation incurable; but so far 
as lay in her power she would cure them, 
however painful it might be. 


RELIGIOUS woman, she rarely 

missed the morning, and seldom went 
to evening, service; feeling that in day- 
light she could best set an example to her 
neighbors. 

God knew her views on Art, for she was 
not prodigal of them—her most remarkable 
pronouncement being delivered on hear- 
ing of the disappearance of the ‘Mona 
Lisa”: “Oh! that dreadful woman—I re- 


member her picture perfectly. Well, I’m 
glad she’s gone. I thought she would one 
day.” When asked why, she would only 
answer: “She gave me the creeps.” 

She read such novels as the library 
sent, to save her daughters from read- 
ing asecond time those which did not seem 
to her suitable, and promptly sent them 
back. In this way she preserved purity 
in her home. As to purity outside the 
home, she made a point of never drawing 
John’s attention to female beauty; not 
that she felt that she had any real reason 
to be alarmed, for she was a fine woman; 
but because men were so funny. 


Fees were no things in life of which 
she would have so entirely disapproved, 
if she had known about them, as Greek 
ideals; for she profoundly distrusted any 
display of the bare limb, and fully real- 
ized that, whatever beauty may have 
meant to the Greeks, to her and John it 
meant something very different. To 
her, indeed, nature was a “‘hussy” to be 
tied to the wheels of that chariot which 
she was going to keep as soon as motor 
cars were just a little cheaper. 

It was often said that she was a vanish- 
ing type, but she knew better. Pedantic 
fools murmured that Ibsen had destroyed 
her, but she had not yet heard of him. 
Literary folk and artists, Socialists and 
society people might talk of types, and 
liberty, of brotherhood, and new ideas, 
and sneer at Mrs. Grundy. With what 
unmoved solidity she dwelt among them! 
They were but as gadflies buzzing and 
darting on the fringes of her solid bulk. 
To those flights and stinging she paid less 
attention than if she had been cased in 
leather. In the words of her favorite 
Tennyson: “‘They may come, and they 
may go, but—whatever you may think— 
I go on for ever!” 


Kent of California 


UNITED STATES Senator was 
talking of his colleagues in both 
houses of Congress. 

“Ninety-five per cent. of them,” he 
said, “‘are afraid to act on their best 
judgment if there is any considerable op- 
position to the course it dictates. They 
are a pack of cowards. Too many are 
dependent for a living on their official 
salaries, and therefore in a_ perpetual 
fright of losing their jobs.” 

Special interests rarely now prevent the 
fullest expression of the popular will. But 
political superstitions do. Congressmen 
still believethat statesmanship must besac- 
rificed now and then to jingoism, pensions, 
public buildings and garden seeds. Amem- 
ber of the minority feels that his situation 
demands anagging, captious and consistent 
fault-finding with the men who temporarily 
are entrusted with the nation’s welfare. 

The country’s Progressives will watch 
with particular interest this summer and 
fall the campaign of Congressman William 
Kent of California for a third term. If 
Mr. Kent’s defiance of political supersti- 
tions permits his return for the third 
time, it will be fairly conclusive evidence 
that the electorate of a congressional dis- 
trict is not, after all, swayed by the petty 
and juvenile emotions with which the 
average politician credits it. 


[N Washington Mr. Kent’s heterodoxy 
is admired by his colleagues even while 
they fear to follow it. When he voted 





By GEORGE P. WEST 


against an extension of the pension graft 
during his first term they predicted his 
certain defeat. They predicted it again 
when he voted for free wool, although the 
sheep men are strong in his district and 
he himself is one of the largest of them. 
They said he was wealthy and could afford 
to be driven out of the game. When he 
was sent back for a second term, it some- 
what puzzled them. 

During the two years just past, Mr. 
Kent’s course has been still further at 
variance with the politician’s idea of 
“playing the game.” He had _ been 
elected as an independent, and he felt 
even more free than before to apply 
other touchstones than party labels or 
political expediency. The Progressives 
are supreme politically in California. 
Yet Mr. Kent has been one of the most 
effective supporters of President Wilson’s 
policies. He has made a positive fight 
against partyism, believing that the men 
in authority should be supported when- 
ever support does not conflict with prin- 
ciple or conviction. He dared to lift 
his voice against the hysterical outburst 
following the Diggs-Caminetti episode. 
He voted for the Tariff Bill because he 
recognizes in the tariff a form of special 
privilege. He found the man who gave 
material aid in whipping the Currency 
Bill into final form. He voted for the 
repeal of the Free Tolls provision because 
he believed it economically unsound. 
He denounced the use of $25,000,000 of 





the nation’s funds for post roads, the 
money to be spent under the supervision 
of local authorities hungry for “pork.” 


_ Mr. Kent’s big constructive serv- 

ice in Congress has been and is his 
highly intelligent and thoroughly in- 
formed support of Secretary Lane’s 
conservation measures. To an extent 
little appreciated he has had a hand in 
shaping the nation’s conservation policy. 
His work on the Public Lands Committee 
has been painstaking, driving, gruelling 
work, hours on end and day after day 
spent in getting to the hub of a situation, 
illuminating each problem by the applica- 
tion of principles that he has worked out 
through many years of life and labor in 
the West, and in accord with a lifelong 
habit of seeing things in their relation to 
the well-being, not of himself and _ his 
family, but of the race. 

As long ago as 1896 Mr. Kent gave ex- 
pression to his philosophy in a sonnet: 
Our duty that our little plot is tilled 
So those that follow find in mellow land 


A world where more men clearer see Thy face 
Because we lived and toiled. 


And yet this California Congressman 
manages to be a human being so plainly 
human that half of official Washington 
knows him affectionately as “Billy” Kent. 

The men and women of the First Cali- 
fornia district have a rare opportunity 
to prove that there is a place for this sort 
of a man in Congressional politics. 
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Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Lessons from the Missouri Pacific 
G osted a readers of this page have 


asked at various times for infor- 

mation concerning the value of 
Missouri Pacific stock, or have suggested 
the desirability of an article on that sub- 
ject. The information sent them has 
been guarded, and the article has re- 
mained unwritten, for the simple reason 
that the writer does not know enough 
about the situation to write intelligently. 
By no means a dangerous admission to 
make in view of the fact that the chair- 
man, president, directors and bankers 
of the company also have not known 
what was to become of the railroad. 

I can only say to owners of this stock 
that the most authentic information as 
yet obtainable is contained in a letter 
written by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., one of the 
most important private banking firms in 
the country, to the directors of Missouri 
Pacific, and published in the newspapers 
on May 11. In thisletter the bankers refuse 
to furnish the company with funds until 
its financial structure has been amended. 

Now there have been tons of literature 
written about the improvement in the 
physical and operating conditions of the 
Missouri Pacific, and the laudatory 
‘*write-ups”’ of President Bush have been 
enough to make that official blush. No 
doubt many owners of the stock be- 
came such through confidence in his abil- 
ity. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. admit that he 
deserves credit. But all such matters are 
beside the point. For several years no 
one has known whether Missouri Pa- 
cific could pay its debts, and ton-mile 
statistics and other technical operating 
jargon butters no parsnips if there is no 
money in the treasury and bankers re- 
fuse credit. The troubles with the Mis- 
souri Pacific are three: 

1. Owns $13,000,000 stock in the 
Wabash, such stock being now practically 
worthless; also 40 per cent. of the stock 
of the Denver & Rio Grande, which is 
staggering under the load of the un- 
profitable Western Pacific. 

2. General lack of success of Gould 
management. 

3. Too much borrowed capital. 


An Alarming Tendency 


HE Missouri Pacific, it appears, 

needs $85,000,000 within the next 
four years, not for improvements, but to 
pay debts coming due. In other words 
it is another victim of the disease which 
carried off the Frisco and Rock Island, 
excessive borrowing. As_ conservative 
and able a student of railroad problems 
as Professor William Z. Ripley within 
the last few months has said that the 
growth of mortgage indebtedness through- 
out the United States has assumed alarm- 
ing proportions, and that borrowing has 
been carried to such an extreme that the 
danger point is in sight. 

The real menace which confronts 
American investments today is not 
Government regulation and interference 
or socialism, but a mania for borrowing. 
The corporation form of doing business 
has concealed an evil which an individ- 
ual can never conceal. A man who ties 
himsclf up in all manner of debt is a help- 
less and hopeless figure, but somehow our 
corporations and most of their bankers 
have not realized that the same princi- 


ples apply to business on a large scale. 
James J. Hill has been one of the very, 
very few who have had the eyes to see. 
The Frisco failed with five times as much 
bonds as stock. Mr. Hill’s prosperous 
Great Northern has only $143,655,000 
bonds to $250,000,000 stock. Said Hill 
in an address to the Investment Bankers 
Association: 

Credit is an intelligent thing. It discrim- 
inates between individuals as well as between 
circumstances and opportunities. However 
apt the public is to lose sight of this in a com- 
plicated industrial world where loans are made 
to corporations and represented by bits of en- 
graved paper instead of being made to individ- 
uals in exchange for notes of hand, it is none 
the less the all decisive fact. So long as credit 
exists, the only indispensable questions must 
always be, “will he be able to pay?” and “will 
he be willing to pay?” 

Now the theory on which an individual 
mortgages his house, or a corporation 
borrows money, is that less is paid for 
borrowed capital than for owned capital. 
This is very simple. If a company pays 
7 per cent. dividends and can sell bonds 
for 4 per cent., there will be a larger sum 
out of which to pay dividends. In other 
words, use the other fellow’s money. The 
only difficulty is that the thing is too easy. 
It is always easy to get too far into debt. 

In any business it is always a nice prob- 
lem to know just how much to borrow. 
Unquestionably as the credit system be- 
comes more complicated and extensive. 
the old fashioned rule of doing a mercan- 
tile or manufacturing business solely on 
owned capital must give way to excep- 
tions. Yet even in this field we find 
that the most successful enterprises such 
as the Standard Oil, General Electric, 
Singer Manufacturing, American Sugar, 
Eastman Kodak and Ford Motor Co., 
have been lenders rather than borrowers. 

But the question which concerns us is 
a more serious and less technical one. 
The exceedingly dangerous increase in 
American bonded debt has been due pri- 
marily, not to reasons arising from trade 
customs, but because of the rise of the 
general investing class. Formerly there 
were no investors, only managing owners. 
But now there is a vast number of 
women, estates, saving banks, insurance 
companies, educational and charitable 
institutions, and in general individuals 
with money to invest in business other 
than their own, all desiring investments 
devoid of risk. The development of 
large corporations has retired many small 
business men of means, and the increase 
in wealth has created a leisure class anx- 
ious to lend its money safely. 

Many of the largest savings banks, 
ever growing larger, have long been for- 
bidden to buy stocks, and recently a 
group of the big life insurance companies 
have come under the same legislative 
restriction. To satisfy the constantly 
widening demand for securities with fixed 
interest rates there has developed an 
enormous industry, investment banking, 
whose self-interest superficially at least 
lies in supplying the demand. For years 
investment bankers have carried on acam- 
paign of education showing the advantages 
of bonds over stocks, and as these bankers 
by their advertising support the financial 
departments of newspapers and magazines, 
the financial writers generally have taken 
the same view. What wonder then that 
investors demand bonds and that corpo- 
rations issue them? 
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Like 
“Wireless” 


the brain flashes thoughts. 


As the simplest form of electric 
flash requires three factors (zinc, 
copper and an acid) so the brain, 
which is the human battery, requires 
three principal elements to project 
thought—water, albumen and phos- 
phate of potash. 


Let one element in the brain (as in 
the battery) become weakened from 
use and its activity is lessened. 


To have a good working brain, or 
to increase its power, one must have 
food that contains the necessary 
elements. 


Water and albumen exist plenti- 
fully in every-day food, but the vital 
element—phosphate of potash—is 
often lacking. 


Phosphate of Potash is stored 
freely under the bran-coat of wheat 
and barley, but is thrown out in 
milling to make white-bread flour 
white. 


So, in making 


Grape-Nuts 


the whole nutrition of the grains is 
used, thus supplying a food from 
which the various parts of the body 
—bones, muscles, nerves and brain— 
can take up the particular kind of 
nourishment required. 


Pure, wholesome, appetizing! 
Grape-Nuts is partially pre-digested 
and quickly assimilated—a food that 
thousands have come to know and 
appreciate. 


To eat right often means to 
be right. 


“There’s a Reason” 
for 


Grape - Nuts 


—sold by Grocers. 
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' REDUCED RATES "”* 
FOR SUMMER CRUISES 





\ vacation. 





JAMAICA, HAVANA, PANAMA CANAL, CENTRAL AMERICA, COLOMBIAN PORTS 

—cooler in summer than New York—official temperature records prove this. 
Cruises of 18 and 22 days. Take advantage of low rates to visit the fropics. 

Hotel rates, carriage hire, souvenirs are much lower now than in winter. 
Luxurious comfort on Great White Fleet Ships, extra large staterooms, 

delicious cuisine, many baths. Make the ship your hotel while in port. 

UNITED FRUIT CO. STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
17 Battery Pi., N. Y. Long Wharf, Boston 630 Common St., New Orleans 


FLEET 


Cool Vacation 
Voyages 


Cruise oversummer 
seas in a luxurious 
WhiteShip.Seenew 
peoples—new lands. 


Send for this book 
that gives in picture 
and story every 
detail of these de- 
lightful cruises on 
the Spanish Main. 
Your address on a 
postal brings it, if 
you mention this 
magazine. 


Plan now for your 



































Are You Interested 


in the 


Mexican Situation ? 












Read 


THE WAR GAME 


y 


Cleveland Moffett 


of 54%. 
nations. 
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BONDS) SAFEST AT 


The Securities of long established, well 
managed, properly financed PUBLIC SER- 
VICE COMPANIES operating in growing 
communities. 


THE TULSA CORPORATION 


has all of these favorable features. It sup- 
plies the third largest city in Oklahoma 
with electric light, power and artificial ice. 


Its first mortgage 5% bonds possess special 
features of safety fully described in circular. 


Price 95 and interest—yielding an income 


Write today for circular 145 H. 


PW. BRvovuS & Cu 


Stock Exch. Bldg. (/:c.) 115 Broadway 
Philadelphia New York 






ALL TIMES 


$100—$500—$1000 denomi- 














JULY McCLURE’S 
All News-stands Fifteen Cents Los 






J 22nd Year 





'The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
work, offers alsoinstruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div. C)Chicago, Il]. ™itbe!t Tower fi 







































School ona larm #22=se 

of the soil, growing and harvest- 

farm. As the seasons change, every day brings new and real experience. Put the whole boy to 

work where he will get the “how” as well as the “why.” Shops, work with tools and animals, deep 

woods, a beautiful lake, tramps, boating, bathing, sports, right associates, with an exceptional school and 

camp eqpipmpent—jast the thing the city boy most needs,—vigorous, healthful, out-of-door life in the sun- 
shine. The Summer Camp Session opens June 15th. Get catalog and og we from 

y, 


THE INTERLAKEN SCHOOL Edward A. Rume 


where boys learn by doing. 
Actual contact—under compe- 


ing of crops on a 670 acre 





President, Rolling Prairie, Ind. 








Then, too, as corporations have become 
mammoth in size directors, officers and 
leading stockholders have found it easier 
to retain their control or sinecure posi- 

| tions and opportunities by issuing bonds, 
without voting power, rather than stocks 
with such power. 

Of course a fixed interest-bearing bond 
is better than an uncertain, speculative 
stock. But if you keep issuing bonds 
as the Frisco, Rock Island, Missouri 
Pacific and perhaps the New Haven 
have done, your bonds become nothing 
but stock. 


os result of tendencies just de- 
scribed is that in order to have only 
bonds, for so they have been advised by 
their bankers and financial editors, the 
investing public is really to a large extent 
buying stock and not bonds at all. 
Suppose the entire population were 
trying to become college professors, edi- 
tors and sculptors. No doubt those oc- 
cupations are desirable, but if there are 
| nodish-washers or farm hands, the editors, 
| professors and sculptors will starve. You 
|simply cannot give a preferred position 


| | to every one, and the corporation that 


issues four or five times as much bonded 
debt as it does stock is simply lying when 
it calls the lower one-half of its securities 
bonds. It is high time that people began 
to realize the absurdity of the tendency to 
| make bonds the only popular form of se- 
curity, for it simply means there will be no 
bonds atall. The financial world is losing 
sight of the fact that to have something 
| ahead you must have something behind. 
Of course the danger of bonded debt 
| lies in the fact that interest charges can- 
| not be reduced in bad times as dividends 
'can. They choke the corporation to 
| death. The early 90’s were character- 
| ized by excessive issues of railroad bonds, 
which had to be exchanged for stock after 
| the panic of 1893, when one-quarter of the 
| railway capitalization of the country went 
| into receivership. Owing to a cleansing of 
| the body due to reorganization capital 
| stock in 1896 increased $265,000,000; while 
funded debt actually decreased $45,000,- 
000. Upto 1902 the two forms of capital 
remained about even, which is theoreti- 
cally the safe figure for industry as a 
whole, but since that year bonds have 
been increasing. Thelast available figures 
are for 1912, when bonds of the railroads 
were eleven billion dollars, and stock less 
than eight and a half billions. 
There is danger also in the public 
utility field. True, public utility earn- 
ings are more steady than those of steam 


railroads, and therefore less need arises 
| to reduce profits in periods of depression. 


But in this business there have been 
enormous issues of short term notes at 
high rates, and often for permanent, fixed 
| investment, a thoroughly vicious practice. 

The core of the evil lies in the fact that 

| corporations have grown so big as to ob- 
scure the simple business relations of life. 
In private life we will not lend money to 
another man to trade with unless he sup- 
plies about the same amount, but when 
we buy bonds in the great railroads and 
public utility holding companies we for- 
get that the men who are trading with 
our money are not putting up their own 
in proportionate sums. 

As it is the purpose to make this de- 
partment informing. helpful and concrete 
rather than editorial, moralizing and gen- 
eral, this article will be followed from 
time to time by descriptions of properties 
whose equities as represented by stock 
outstanding and paid for, bear some fair 
and safe relation to the bonded debt. 
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What They 
Think of Us 


S. L. Morton, St. Louis (Mo.) 

Upon many inquiries at the news-stands, 
I am glad to find that you are selling 
twenty-five WEEKLIES where there was 
but one sold before. Keep up the good 
work. 


Lyman P. Powell, President, Hobart Col- 

lege, Geneva (N. Y.) 

I wonder if with all of the acumen evi- 
denced in the editorial management of 
Harper’s WEEKLY, you and your staff 
quite appreciate the significance of Mrs. 
Austin’s articles. 


San Francisco (Cal.) Bulletin 
Louis Brandeis followed on the trail of 
the Pujo committee, or rather he con- 





structed a broad highway of logic where 
the committee had only blazed a trail, 
in a brilliant series of articles, first | 
printed in Harrer’s WEEKLY, whicli have | 
now been assembled in book form under | 
the title ““Other People’s Money.” 


| 
Hiram H. Edgerton, Mayor, Rochester | 
CON: -¥.) | 
I think Harper’s WEEKLY is a fine 
periodical. Many of Rochester’s most 
substantial citizens are on its subscription 
list. 


Ewing Robinson, Denver (Colo.) 

Thanks for that story of Will Irwin’s. 
I made it a text for a lecture to our state 
central committeeman on how to get some 
aid from our press though we have no 
spokesman for democracy. 





Vera M. Van Burt, New York City 

To my mind and to many other minds 
of my acquaintance, the magazine has 
greatly deteriorated under the editorship | 
of Mr. Norman Hapgood. I know of its | 
success, but it has been altogether with | 
a certain class, and I, for one, am not 
in sympathy with Socialism as it is 
today. 


John E. Dunn, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 

The Catholic Benevolent League will 
pledge its support to the President, whose 
manhood, integrity and humane regard 
for the people of the Nation merits the 
moral support of all citizens. Your ed- 
itorials stand for the inauguration of a 
settlement of this trouble that meets with 
C. B. L. approval. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., of Harper’s Weekly published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 
Editor, Norman Hapgood, McClure Building, New 
York City; Business Manager, A.S. Moore, McClure 
Building, New York City; Publisher, The McClure 
Publications, McClure Building, New York City; 
Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses 
of stockholders holding 1 per cent. or more of total 
amount of stock.) Norman Hapgood, McClure Build- 
ing, New York City; Frederick L. Collins, McClure 
Building, New York City; Walter S. Rogers, LaGrange, 
Ill.; David Benton Jones, Chicago, Ill.; Thomas David 
Jones, Chicago, Ill.; Charles R. Crane, Chicago, IIl.; 
George F. Porter, Chicago, Ill.; Julius Rosenwald, 
Chicago, Ill. Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
—NONE. (Signed) The McClure Publications, A. 
S. Moore, Secy. Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 28th day of March, 1914. (Signed) Edwin Brown, 
Notary Public, No. 317, New York County, 
Registers’ Certificate, No. 5043. (Term expires 

March 30, 1914.) | 








10°’ More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is now put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times as large as the 
10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers you 10 per cent more for your money. 


See how long it lasts. 


There is Energy 
In Quaker 





Behind That Luscious Flavor 


When children or grown-ups seem lacking in vim, give them more 


Quaker Oats. 


It is rich in phosphorus, of which brains are made. It is rich in 


lecithin, of which nerves are made. 


As an energy food it is incom- 


parable with anything else you know. 

And Quaker is inviting. Children are glad to get more of it. We 
make it only from the richly-flavored grains. 

There are millions of people who would work and play better if 
they ate more Quaker Oats. And their breakfasts would be twice as 
enjoyable. It will take but a few days to prove this. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from the Big Grains Only 


Quaker Oats is distinctive and unique. 
It is like nothing else in oat food. 

It is made from the cream of the oats, 
from the big, plump grains. We get 
but ten pounds of Quaker Oats from a 
bushel. 

You get here the large, luscious 
flakes alone, unmixed with the puny 
grains. And you get a flavor and 
aroma which have won the world to 
Quaker. 


There are millions of people — in 
foreign lands—who pay a high price for 
Quaker. There are duties to pay and 
freights. But they pay them to get 
this flavor. 


You, in America, pay no extra price. 
And you go to no extra trouble, for all 
grocers sell Quaker. 

Please remember this. The grains 
we use and the process we use make 
Quaker Oats as rich in flavor as they are 
in energy. 

This will always be so. Poorly 
flavored, starved, unripe grains will 
never be used in Quaker. 

You will never find it less delicious 
than it is today. 


Serve Quaker Oats in large 
dishes. Small servings are not 
sufficient to show in full its vim- 
producing power. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


The large 25-cent package gives ten per cent more for the money 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
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Two people’s time 
getting ready to 
write one letter 


At $12 per week each 
one of your stenogra- 
phers costs you 30 
cents for every hour 
spent in taking notes. 


Dictate to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


and they spend no time 
taking notes. They do pro- 
ductive work all day long. 
This saving (not to men- 
tion the convenience of the 
Dictaphone to you) equals 
the cost of the stamp on 
every letter you mail. 


The Dictaphone 
(Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


(Sole Distributors) 
Suite 1511, Woolworth Building, N. Y. 











Stores in the principal 
cities—dealers everywhere 
—Your Day’s Work” — 
a book we should like 

to send you 
Official dictating machine 
of the Panama Pacific 


Each Team Has a Hoodoo 


| WN 1913 the Washington team might 
I have landed the pennant if it could 
have played up to form in the games 
with Philadelphia. No matter how bril- 
liantly the Senators might be playing, 
they would invariably slump when pitted 
against the Athletics. Cleveland on the 
other hand was able to do pretty well 
against the Mackmen, but was _ prac- 
tically helpless against Washington. 
Late in the season, after winning three out 
of four from the Athletics, the Cleveland 
team came into Washington for a series 
of five games. It was the crucial series 
of the year for the Naps. A good show- 
ing against Griffith’s team would keep 
them in the race. The outcome of the 
series was the biggest surprise of the 
American Leagueseason. Washington de- 
feated Cleveland five straight games, and 
practically eliminated them from the 
race. 

This year Manager Griffith of the 
Washington Club has repeatedly made 
the statement that the Athletics were the 
only team he feared. Incidentally he 
stated that if his team could trounce the 
Athletics a majority of the games between 
the two, it would win the pennant. In 
the first series of the year between the 
two, the jinx Philadelphia seems to have 
on Washington again asserted itself. 
With Walter Johnson leading 1 to 0 up to 
the eighth inning, it seemed certain the 
Senators would take the first game of the 
series. Errors allowed the score to be 
tied in the eighth, more errors allowed it 
to be won in the ninth. In the final game 
of the series Washington was leading 6 to 
4 up to the eighth. Joe Boehling, who had 
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been doing the pitching for Washington, 
began to weaken and was taken out of 
the game. Walter Johnson was sub- 
stituted. With a two-run lead, and 
Johnson doing the pitching, it seemed a 
certainty that Washington would be re- 
turned victorious. Then the unexpected 
happened. Four hits, a stolen base and 
a sacrifice fly netted three runs and the 
ball game. Such a thing will happen 
about once in a lifetime with Walter 
Johnson pitching. 

Every club has a certain team that 
makes it as much trouble as the Athletics 
hand Washington. In contests between 
such teams, one club always seems able 
to get the breaks. When a hit is needed, 
the wallop is always forthcoming. When 
an error will prove disastrous, some one 
makes the error. When a pinch hitter is 
sent to bat, said pinch hitter usually 
comes through with a hit. There is no 
denying the fact that these happenings 
prey on the opposing team and rob it of 
much of its confidence. The opposition 
is always looking for some of these things 
to happen, for the rival team to have one 
big inning that will sew up the game. In 
many cases a team is half beaten before 
the battle is started, simply because it 
knows luck always breaks badly for them 
in a series with certain teams. Going into 
a game with that feeling doesn’t tend to 
improve a club’s chances any. 

In a like manner, certain pitchers have 
different teams that it seems impossible 
for them to defeat. St. Louis has always 
troubled Walter Johnson, while second 





Balls and Strikes 


By BILLY EVANS 


division clubs make the most worry for 
the great Chief Bender. 


What Collins Thinks of Speaker 
RAY COLLINS of the Boston Club is 


one of the most successful southpaws 
in the business. Collins is a pitcher of a 
peculiar type. He has no terrific speed, 
and usually the ball sails lazily up to the 
plate. The average spectator wonders 
why the batter doesn’t knock the ball 
out of the lot, and the batter is even more 
surprised, when, after taking a healthy 
swing, he pops up a weak fly. Collins has 
a good change of pace and a nice curve. 
He also works the batter to the limit, 
taking advantage of every weakness he 
may have. Collins as a rule has great con- 
trol, and this is perhaps his best asset. 
When a batter reaches first base with 
Collins working, he invariably earns the 
right to the base, for the big pitcher is 
very stingy about handing out bases on 
balls. In a pinch Collins puts the ball 
over, and makes the batter hit. Conse- 
quently the outfield is kept rather busy 
when Ray is pitching. During a recent 
series, some of the Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton players were discussing Tris Speaker. 
The subject under discussion was the fat 
salary being paid the Boston star. Now 
Collins is a great admirer of Speaker, for 
he remembers many a game the great out- 
fielder has won for him by a sensational 
catch. “Trisis surely a wonderful player,” 
said one of the group, “but I hardly think 
he is worth the fabulous salary the papers 
say he is getting.” Almost before the 
player had finished the sentence, Collins 
replied: 
““Why, he is worth more than that to 
the Boston Club in the games I pitch.” 


Gets Away to a Poor Start 
LYDE MILAN who led the Ameri- 


can League in stolen bases last season, 
is getting away to a bad start this year. 
In stealing bases a player must be largely 
favored by the break in luck. He must 
of course get on the bases through the 
medium of base hits, bases on balls, or 
errors on the part of the opposition. It 
is a rather unusual fact that in the first 
nine games of the season, the fleet-footed 
outfielder of the Washington Club failed 
to steal a single base. Milan didn’t reach 
first as often as ordinarily, and when he 
did reach the initial sack, he always picked 
the wrong spot. When he would decide 
to try to steal, the hit and run would gen- 
erally be given, and his chance to pilfer 
spoiled. In the tenth game of the sea- 
son, Milan essayed his first steal and was 
thrown out. 

Once a player gets a reputation as a 
base stealer, the task becomes all the more 
difficult. Pitchers are instructed to 
watch the player closely when he reaches 
first, and very often the manager instructs 
the pitcher to make four or five throws 
to first base in an effort to catch the run- 
ner napping. The idea is not so much to 
retire the player, as such a trick is rather 
difficult, but more for the purpose of 
making him hit the dirt four or five times, 
in order to get back to the bag in safety. 
This scheme often reduces the speed of 
the runner to such an extent, that when 
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he finally races to second, he is easily re- | 
tired. Despite his poor start, Milan ex- 

pects to again lead the runners in the | 
American League. 


A Common Sense Ruling 
COREL after the opening of the Fed- 


eral League season, a play came up in | 
a game at Baltimore that created much 
discussion. A player hit the ball into the 
bleachers, under the rules of the game en- | 
titling him to a home run, provided he | 
touched all the bases in regular order. 
The manager of the team, who was cosch- 
ing at third, in his glee over the home run 
drive, patted the player on the back as he | 
rounded third base for the plate. The 
umpire in charge of the game, called the 
runner out, basing his ruling on the re- | 
cent addition to the playing code, which 
forbids the coacher to touch a base run- | 
ner at third, under penalty of having the 
runner called out. Attention was called 
in this column to the play. It was argued 
that every now and then it was best to 
use a little common sense in interpreting 
the rules, rather than render a decision | 
that conflicts with fair play, the basic 
principle of the game. 

In a game played recently in one of the 
smaller minor leagues a rather similar | 
play came up. Player Cavanaugh of the 
Appleton Club batted a ball over the 
fence for a home run. In rounding third 
base the coacher handed him his glove | 
and patted him on the back. The umpire | 
declared out the batter who had hit the 
ball over the fence, basing his verdict on 
the same clause as did the Federal League 
umpire. The play created a big protest, | 
and was carried up to President Johnson of | 
the American League for a final decision. | 
In a bulletin just issued to the American | 
League umpires, President Johnson takes 
up the play, and hands down a ruling, 
which will serve as a precedent for Amer- 
ican League games. His comment fol- 
lows: “‘The umpire erred in calling out 
the batter who had hit the ball over the 
fence. A ball passing beyond the limits 
of the inclosure removes the opportunity 
for any interference at third base, and | 
the rule is in no manner applicable to 
cases of this sort.” 


Triple Play Feature Season 
—_ plays unassisted are a decided 


* rarity in baseball. Triple plays in | 
which more than one player figures are 
also very much out of the ordinary. The 
season of 1914 which promises to be an 
exceptional one in many ways, has al- 
ready been featured by the great num- 
ber of triple plays that have been re- 
corded. In the first month of play, six 
triple plays were made by the two major 
leagues, four in the American and two 
in the National. Ordinarily that many 
triple plays are not executed during the 
entire season. The making of such plays 
appears to have acted as a jinx to the 
teams, since the losers have figured in four 
of the six fielding feats. In the National 
League the Giants were beaten by the 
Phillies the day they turned the trick, 
while the Cubs fell before the Cardinals 
on the afternoon they performed the feat. 
The Naps made a triple play against the 
Browns and were beaten, as were the New 
Yorks in a game with Washington. The 
Washington club is the only team that has 
profited because of the plays. Both were 
made against the Athletics. In one of 
the games the play made victory possible, 
while in the other it enabled the Senators 
to hold the Athletics to a 9 to 9 tie. 
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When you select a car 
Really the important thing to learn in select- 
ing an automobile is to learn what sort 


of men and organization make the car. 
If they are right you won’t be taking any chances on the car. 


THE LEXINGTON-HOWARD Co. 


is the kind of organization which builds cars for the sake of 
turning out a perfect product rather than merely for the 
sake of exchanging the product for the money. 


It is one organization in a thousand. 
Better learn about these cars. 


Lexington Four $1335 
Howard Six 82375 


THE LEXINGTON-HOWARD COMPANY 
122 Main Street Connersville, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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N Paul Withington, the Harvard 
I graduate who is entered for the Dia- 

mond Sculls at Henley, America has 
a representative who can qualify under 
the strictest letter of amateurism, and, 
incidentally, as is the case with most 
American athletes of international caliber, 


more than a “one-support” man. With- 
ington is specializing as a single sculler 
at present, but he has been a football 
player of the first rank and no season 
passes that does not find him actively 
engaged in some form of athletics. He 
has been very close to Harvard football 
ever since his graduation and a familiar 
figure in the office of the graduate man- 
ager. It is a great deal to expect that 
Withington will win the great event at 
Henley, but it is certain that his appear- 
ance there will do much toward cementing 
the boating friendship between the two 
countries—a friendship that unfortunate- 
ly has been strained from time to time. 


The Federal League 


VERY American boy is born with the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit 

of baseball. When he grows up and his 
actual playing days are over, he turns 
perforce to the game as played by the big 
leagues. I doubt if he is deeply interested 
in the legal end of organized baseball. 
What he wants is a well-played game by 
the best men money can buy. For that 
reason he will welcome the Federal League 
or any other league that will give him good 
baseball. And for that reason he will give 
the Federal League a fairer trial than 
some of the scribes who have been so long 
identified with the organized article that 





Hugh Jennings 


they no longer see the game through the 
eyes of the fan, but through the eyes of 
the men whose principal interest lies in 
protecting their investment from compe- 
tition. The more baseball the better, and 
the new league is welcome. It will have to 
stand on its own feet, and that, I think, 
it is prepared to do. Certainly the open- 
ing in Brooklyn recently was auspicious 
and the Wards apparently have found 
more support among the fans than the con- 
servatives had been led to expect. Let us 
have baseball everywhere and all the time. 
32 . 


Sports 


By HERBERT REED 
Drew, Speed Marvel 


PRINTERS are both born and made, 
but mostly born. Howard Drew, the 
speed marvel who is now with the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, belongs to 
the latter class, just as did John V. Crum 
of Iowa, one of the fastest and yet most 
unfortunate men who ever wore spikes. 
Crum had a tremendous burst of speed 
but could never learn to start quickly. 
Drew, on the other hand, is a fast starter 
and a strong finisher—the perfect com- 
bination. His choice of the University 
of Southern California was a wise one, 
for the climate there suits him perfectly, 
and his training could not be done in a 
better spot. He is as perfectly propor- 
tioned as the late John B. Taylor, the first 
of the great runners of African race, but 
is far more rugged and better able to bear 
the burden of years of hard competition. 


Hugh Jennings, Sportsman 


DOUBT if there is a man following 

baseball who is not an admirer of 
Hugh Jennings, manager of the Detroit 
Tigers, yet few of these same admirers 
know what an all-round sort of chap 
“Hughey” is. Jennings knows football 
and other sports as well as baseball, and 
is a subscriber to the theory that every 
sport is constantly gaining from some 
other. The man’s everlasting ginger is a 
constant surprise to those who know him, 
for he has been through two accidents 
that would have killed the average man, 
once in diving into an empty swimming 
tank, and again in an automobile smash, 
and yet, although in every game “Hughey” 
works harder than any member of his 
team, he is fresher at the finish, and 
always has plenty of time to “fan.” 
Also, although connected with a profes- 
sional team, he is a sportsman through 
and through. 


The “Resolute’s” Amateur Skipper 


N Charles Francis Adams 2d_ the 

Resolute has a skipper whose racing 
experience matches well with that of 
any of the professionals. Mr. Adams 
has always been ready to sail any size 
and design of yacht. He began witha 
Herreshoff boat, and his career at the 
tiller of more than twenty-five years is 
to be rounded out with the charge of 
another Herreshoff creation. From the 
little catboat Dandelion to the big sloop 
Resolute would be quite a step for any 
amateur were it not for the fact that Mr. 
Adams has sailed about every type 
of craft ever launched. 


Princeton’s Baseball Slump 


RINCETON’S baseball has been in a 
bad way throughout the early season 
—which is surprising for Princeton where, 
if anywhere, there is a real baseball “‘at- 
mosphere.” The Tigers are not in the 
habit of losing on the diamond, and they 
cannot understand this year’s slump. 
There are critics who criticize the team, 
critics who criticize the undergraduate 
support, and critics who criticize the 
critics. It is just possible that Prince- 
ton’s opponents have played better base- 
ball, but that explanation would hard- 
ly occur to the ardent undergraduate, 






who is hardly to be blamed for failure to 
understand defeat. 


Polo’s Best Friend 


6 News indefatigable Cameron Forbes 

is getting together another string 
of polo ponies preparatory to raising the 
standard of the game in and around 
Boston—a standard already high. One 
could drop Mr. Forbes into the heart of 
Africa with the comforting knowledge 
that sooner or later there would be a 
polo team in that section. Other men 
may play better polo, but no one cares 
more about the game or has done more 
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Howard P. Drew 


for it than Mr. Forbes. An Army man 
whose duty has called him to the Philip- 
pines will testify to what the Bostonian 
has done toward keeping America on the 
polo map in remote regions where up to 
the time of his advent the English cav- 
alrymen had been having things very 
much their own way. Since Mr. Forbes 
has returned from his wanderings and 
settled permanently in Boston it is safe 
to predict that in the none too distant 
future Meadow Brook will have a dan- 
gerous rival in the field. 


’*Ware California 


HERE will be the customary and 
always dangerous invasion of the 
East by the California tennis players 
this year, but Eastern lovers of the game 
will miss the chance to see Strachan, the 
young clay court champion who set the 
tennis world afire last year. Young 
Strachan has been obliged to give up the 
game for business reasons, more’s the 
pity, for he was one of the most promising 
of the Western string. McLoughlin will 
appear in the East about the middle of 
June, and has wisely decided not to under- 
take too much tournament play. His is 
not the sort of temperament that takes 
to the steady grind of match play. He 
is at his best when tuned up for a special 
event, and he will have plenty to do as 
a member of the Davis Cup team and in 
the Newport tournament to bring out the 
best tennis that is in him. 
















Schlitz in Brown Bottles 
is the only beer—sold 
nation wide—that you 
can be sure comes to you 
as pure and healthful as 
when it left the brewery 
—the Brown Bottle does it 
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Why are Delco Equipped Cars 
So Eagerly Sought After by 
Intelligent Automobile Buyers ? 


Why is it that before the end of the 
season Delco Equipped Cars are almost 
invariably oversold? 


Why is it that Delco factories in sie 
of their constantly increasing output 
have never been able to supply the 
demand made upon them? 


Frankly—it is because more than 115,- 
000 car owners have so emphatically 
demonstrated Delco efficiency— 


Because —owing to the fundamentally 
correct principles upon which Delco 
engineering is based, the owner of a 
Delco Equipped Car is practically certain 
of perfect cranking, lighting and ignition 
no matter whether he drives his car 
sixty miles an hour with few stops or 
fifteen miles an hour with many stops. 


There are three underlying principles 
of successful electrical equipment for a 
gas car— 


First—Its ability to maintain a fully 
charged battery no matter how fast, or 
how slow the car is driven. 


Second—Its ability to stand up under 
the excessive strains and stresses of 
hard driving. 


Third—Its adaptability to the particular 
car upon which it is used. 


The simplicity and correctness of Delco 
design—the almost unbreakable char- 
acter of Delco construction and the wide 
range of Delco efficiency have back of 
them the testimony of three years of 
actual service on the very highest type 
of American cars, and the experience 
of more than 115,000 thoroughly satis- ~ 
fied owners. 


That is why this season as in former 
seasons, the demand for Delco Equipped 
Cars is greater than the factories can 


supply. 


The ein Engineering Laboratories Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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